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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE ROCK OF HANS HEILING. 
A BOHEMIAN TRADITION. 
From the German of Theodore Kér ner. 


Many years ago, there lived a rich peasant, in a small village 
on the Eger. Tradition does not tell us its name, but it is sup- 
posed to have been situated on the left bank of the Eger, opposite the 
village Aich, well known to the visiters of Carlsbad. 

Veit, thus the peasant was called, had a lovely daughter, the joy 
and pride of the whole country. Elsbeth, indeed, was very hand- 
some, and so kind and well-bred withal, that, at the period to which 
the story refers, it was no easy matter to find her equal. 

Next to Veit’s dwelling there stood a little hut, belonging to young 
Arnold, whose father was just dead. Arnold had learned the brick- 
layer trade, and was, after a long absence, just returned home when 
his father died. He wept, like a good son, heartfelt tears over the old 
man’s grave ; for, though he had left him nothing but a wretched 
hut, yet Arnold carried in his breast a silent, costly inheritance— 
honesty and faith—and a mind keenly susceptible to every thing 
good and beautiful. 

His father was sick on his arrival at the village, and the sudden 
joy of again beholding his son was too much for him. Arnold nursed 
him faithfully ; he did not quit his side; and thus it happened that, 
until after his father’s death, he had not seen any of the acquaintance 
and friends of his childhood, except those who came to visit him at 
his sad dwelling. 

Above all, Arnold had anticipated the joy of seeing Elsbeth, for 
they had grown up together, and he always remembered the friendly 
little girl who had loved him so much, and wept so bitterly when he 
had to go to Prague. 

Arnold had become a slender, handsome youth; and often he had 
fancied that Elsbeth, too, must have grown tall and beautiful. 

On the third evening after the father’s death, when his son was 
sitting in gloomy dreams on the fresh grave, he heard somebody 
softly entering the churchyard, and, on turning round, he saw a lovely 
female, with a flower-basket on her arm, moving onward over the 
grasshills. An elder-bush hid him from Elsbeth’s eyes—it was she 
who had come to adorn with flowers the grave of her good neigh- 
bour. She bent over it, with tears in her eyes, and spoke softly, 
folding her hands, 

“Rest in peace, good man! May earth be lighter to thee than life! 
Thy grave shall not be without flowers, though thy days were so !"’ 
and forward rushed Arnold from behind the bush. 

“ Elsbeth!’ he ened, drawing the frightened gu! into his arms, 
“Elsbeth ! dost thou know me?” 

“Oh! Arnold, is it you!” she whispered blushing; “it is a long 
while since we saw each other!” 

“ And thou hast grown so handsome, so kind, and hast loved my 
father, and still thinkest of him so affectionately! Dearest, sweetest 
girl!’ 

“Yes, good Arnold, I loved him much,” she said, winding herself 
gently from his arms. “ We often spoke of you. Joy in his son was 
the only happiness he possessed.”’ 

* Did he, indeed, have joy in me ?” eagerly interrupted Arnold, “oh, 
then, I thank thee, heaven, for having preserved me honest and 
good! But, Elsbeth, think for once how every thing has changed. 
Formerly, when we were small, and my father was sitting before 
lus door, we used to play on his knees, thou wast so kind to me, and 
we did not like to be without each other; and now! my father slum- 
bers here under us, we have grown up! But, though I could not be 
with thee, I have often, often thought of thee!” 

“And I of thee!” whispered Elsbeth softly, and looking at him af- 
fectionately, with her large, smiling eyes. 

And Arnold exclaimed, with animation, “Look, Elsbeth, our love 
commenced early ; 1 had to leave thee; but here, where I find thee 
again on the grave of my father, both of us still in remembrance of 
him, here I feel as if there had been no separation. The childish 
feeling has awakened in me a manly passion. Elsbeth, I love thee ! 
Here, on this sacred soil, I tell thee for the first time, I love thee! 
And thou ?” 

But Elsbeth hid her glowing face in his breast, and wept. 

“And thou?” again asked Arnold, with melancholy solicitude. 

Softly she raised her head, and looked at him with tears, though 
joyfully. “ Arnold, my heart is thine; I have ever, ever loved thee !”’ 

And he pressed her again to his bosom, and kisses sealed the 
avowal of their hearts. 

After the first intoxication of happy love, they still remained sit- 
ting, in sweet blessedness, on the tomb of the father, Arnold relating 
what had happened to him, and how he had always been longing 
for home; and Elsbeth speaking of his father, and their early child- 
hood—those happy days. The sun had set a long time—they were 
not aware of it. At last a voice from the neighbouring street awoke 
them from their dreams, and Elsbeth, after a hurried farewell kiss, 
flew from Arnold’s arms to her home. Deep night found Arnold still 
sunk in happy remembrances, and morn dawned when he entered 
his father’s hut 


The next morning, when Elsbeth carried breakfast to her father, 
old Veit began to speak of Arnold. 

“I'm sorry for the poor lad,” he said, “very sorry. You ought to 
remember him, Elsbeth ; you always used to play together. ?”’ 

“ How should I not ?” whispered the blushing maiden. 

“ Well, I should be sorry if you did not. It would appear as if you 
had become too proud to think of the poor fellow. ‘Tis true, I've 
grown rich, and the Arnolds have continued poor devils, but honest 
they have always been, the father at least; and of the son, too, I 
hear many praiseworthy things.” 

“ Surely, father,” interrupted Elsbeth eagerly, “ young Arnold is 
very clever.” 

* And how knowest thou that, Elsbeth ?”’ 

“They mentioned it in the village,”’ stammered Elsbeth. 

“Well, I shall be glad of it. If I can assist him in any way, I'll 
do it.” 

Elsbeth, to finish the conversation, for she could not restrain her 
blushing, pretended to have some work in another apartment, and 
thus escaped the searching looks of the old man, who could not help 
wondering and shaking his head 

That very forenoon Arnold found the girl, according to promise, in 
a garden close to Veit’s house. She told him the whole conversa 
tion, and he drew from it the best hopes for lis happiness. 

“Yes,” he said, at last, “I have been thinking of it all might; the 
best I can do is to go this very day to thy father, confess to him can- 
didly that we love each other, and wish to get married; show him 
my certificate, and the testimonials of my master, and ask him for 
his blessing. My frankness will please him. 1 will then go with a 
cheerful heart to foreign lands, make money, come back, faithful and 
joyful, and we shall be happy. Do not you say so, sweet Elsbeth ?” 

“Yes,” cried the maiden, and hung on his neck; “ yee, father will 
surely consent, he loves me so much!" 

Full of joyful hope they parted. 

In the evening Arnold, dressed as well as he could, went once 
more to his father’s grave, prayed devoutly for his blessing, and then 
proceeded to Veit's, with an inward trembling. Elsbeth receiwed 
him with feverish joy, and took him directly to her father, who ac 
costed him with, 

* Neighbour Arnold, what do you bring me ? 

* Myself, he answered. 

“That means?” asked Veit. 

* Neighbour,” then began Arnold, first with a trembling voice, but 
soon firmly and sincerely, ‘ neighbour, suffer me to begin in a rather 
round about way; you will then, perhaps, understand me better. I 
am poor, but I have learned something worth learning, as these tes 
timonials will prove to you. The whole world is open to me. I will 
not stop at the profession, I will study the art; 1 will be a real mas 
ter-workman; I have vowed it to my dead father. But, sir, every 
thing in this world must have its centre ; there must be an object of 
our labour. The houses | build are not erected for the sake of build- 
ing, but for their utility—thus my art. Ido not follow it for the 
sake of following an art. I wish to gain something by it, and 
what I aim at you have to dispose of. Promise that I shall have it 
when I have performed something worth talking of, and I'll put my 
energy to the very highest?” 

“And what have I to give of such importance to you ?"’ 
rupted Veit. 

“Your daughter, sir! We love each other. Like an honest man, 
I have come directly to the father, and have not been making love 
to the girl for a length of time, as many others would do. No, after 
the good old fashion, I come to you, praying for the promise, that, if 
I return in three years, and have pe rformed something great, you 
will not refuse me your blessing, and will allow the girl to be my 
faithful bride 7” 

“Young chap,” returned the old man, “I have suffered you to 
speak out ; now let me do the same, and Pll give you a plain answer 

That you love my daughter, I'm glad of, for you are a clever fellow ; 
and that you come frankly to her father, I like still better, and it re 
flects credit on yourself. Your masters call you a knowing youth, 
and give you hopes of something great. I wish you success. But 


inter 


hope is an uncertain property, and should I build iton my Elsbeth’s 
prosperity ? During the three years somebody may come whom my 
daughter may like better, or, if nut, whom I may like better. Shall 
I turn him off because you might come? No, young man, that 
But, if you return, and have made your fortune, I then 
will not hinder you. Now, not another word of 1.” 

“ But, neighbour Veit,” Arnold solicited trembling, seizing the old 


won't do 


man’s hand, “ consider——" 

* There is nothing to consider, and so good by; or, if you stay, 
you shall be a weleome guest; only no more of Else.” 

“ And that is your last determination 7° stammered Arnold. 

* My last,” replied the old man, frostily 

“Then heaven help me!’ cried the former, making toward the 
door 

Veit seized his hand, and holding him, “ Young man,”’ he said, 
“don’t commit a folly. Are you a man? Have you energy and 
courage? Compose yourself, quell your grief. The world is large; 
away into life, and you'll get quiet. Now, farewell! Success to 


your wanderings ! 


He relinquished his hold, and Arnold tottered towards his hut. 

With tears he packed his bundle, took leave of his patrimony, and 
turned toward the churchyard, to bid farewell to his father's grave. 
Elsbeth, who had indistinctly overheard the conversation, wept pro- 
fusely. She had dreamt every thing so beautiful, and now every 
hope seemed lost. 

Once more she would see her Arnold. She placed herself at her 
chamber window, waiting until he left his hut, and proceeded to the 
churchyard 
father’s grave. 

* Arnold, Arnold, thou wilt away ? Oh, I cannot leave thee !"' 

Arnold arose, as if awaking from a dream 

“T must, Elsbeth, I must! Do not break my heart with thy tears. 
I must!” 

* Wilt thou return, and when wilt thou return 
“ Elsbeth, what man may do, I will! I'll be avaricious with every 
In three years I shall be back. Wilt thou re 


She flew after hum, and found hin praying on his 


> 


nunute of my time 
main faithful ?"’ 

* Till death, dear Arnold! cried the sobbing maiden 

“And if thy father would force thee ; 

“They may drag me to the church, but even before the altar I 
shall ery no! Yes, Arnold, we will be faithful to each other. Some 
where, we shall meet again! 

“Then let us part!’ ened Arnold, and ¢ ray of hope glimmered 
through his tears, “I dread no hindrances; nothing shall be two 
great, nothing too daring for me! With this kiss I betroth myself 
to thee, and now adieu! In three years we shall be happy!” 

He tore himself from her arme 

* Arnold!” she ened, “ Arnold do not leave thy Elsbeth!’ but he 
was gone, From afar, with his white handkerchief, he waved to 
her his last salute, until he disappeared in the shadows of the furest. 

Elsbeth threw herself down on the grave and prayed devoutly te 
heaven 
and could appear with greater assurance before her tather, who re- 


Satisfied of Arnold's fidelity, she became more composed, 


garded her sternly, and inquired after even the most minute parti 
culars. Early every morning she would wander to the spot where 
she had for the last time embraced her Arnold; old Veit perceived 
it, but he connived at it, and contented hunself with seeing Elsbeth 
Compose d, and sometimes even cheerful 

Thus a year passed by, and to the great satisfaction of Elsbeth, 
no beau had yet appeared, whom the father could hke. ‘Toward the 
end of the second year, a person returned to the village after a long 
absence, who had run away on account of some villanous tricks, 

Hans Heiling left, a poor devil, and came back in independent cir 
cumstances. He seemed to have come to the village for the very pur 
pose of showing himself as a rich man to hos former enewmies, First 
it appeared as if he intended to remain only for a short while, he 
talked of important business; but seon it became evident that he 
was preparing for a longer stay 

Marvellous things were related of him in the village. Many an 
honest man shrugged his shoulders, and some insinuated not indie 
tinetly, that they knew very well whence all hu wealth came 

Hans Heiling visited old Veit daily, told hon of his travels, how 
he had been in Egypt and even farther, so that the old man found 
great pleasure in his company, and missed him a great deal, if he 
did net enter his room at evening. His neighbours used to tell him 
many things about this new acquaintance, but he shook his head incre 
dulously. Only one thing he found strange, that Hans Heiling would 
shut hitiselfup every Friday, and remain alone at home the wholeday 


He asked him directly, what he was doing all the time “A vow,” 
was the answer, “binds me to pass every Friday, at home, in silent 
prayer.’ Vevt was satisfied. Hans wentin and out, ar heretofore 


more distinetly what intentions he had on 
But Elsbeth had an mexpheable aversion to the man. At 


insinuating every day 
Elsbeth 
the syzght of hum, the blood seemed to stagnate in her veins. He, 
however, made a distinct offer to the old man, and received an an 
swer to try hus luck with the girl herself. Hans appropriated for 
this purpose an evening when he did not find Veu at home 

bE 
fnghted, she jumped up and announced to hun, that her father was 
not present 






wth was sitting at the distaff, when he entered the door, Af 


“Oh, then, let us chat a little together, my sweet gurl,” was his 
answer, siting down at her eid 

Elsbeth quickly moved away from him. Hans taking this for 
pure maiden bashfulness, and having the principle, that to succeed 
with women, it is necessary to be bold, seized her round the waist, 
saying flatteringly will not beautiful Elsbeth ait by me ?’ 

Sut she tore herself from his arms, and was hastenmg to leave 
the room indignantly, exclaiming : “ It is improper for me to be alone 
with you,” when he sprung after her, embracing her more rudely 

* Your father has given me his consent, fair Else, will vou be my 
wife? Twill not leave you until you promise !’ 

In vain she struggled against his kisses, which burned dreadfully 
on her cheeks; in vain she cried for help—he, whose passion was at 
its greatest height, became but more desperate, when suddenly, on 
seeing a little cross, which Elsbeth had been wearing round her 
neck from childhood, an inheritance from her early deceased mo- 
ther, he seemed panic struck, left her, trembled and hurried away. 
Elsbeth thanked heaven for her deliverance. She told her father on 
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his return of Heiling’s conduct. Veit shook his head, and seemed 
much incensed. He reproached Hans at the next opportunity 
who excused himself from the vehemence of his love. The acet- 
dent, however, had for Elsbeth the y consequences, that he 
epared her for a long time. She wore 
knew, had once been her protector, since that evening open and 
anhidden on her bosom; perceiving well that Heiling did not ad- 
dress a syllable to her when he found her thus aderned. 

The third year was drawing to its close. Elsbeth became 
cheerful. Whenever her father mentioned an union with Hehng 
she most artfully 
tion. Daily she went to old Arnold's 
Eger for the road to Prague up the mountain, with the 


hapy 


the cross, which, as she 


nore 


veceeded in shifting or interrupting the conversa- 
and then crossed the 
silent hope 


UTA 
of soon secing her lover, 

At this time, 
sv dear, so valuable 


cross, 


once early in the morning she missed the littl 


tioher. It must have been taken whilst she 


ver parted with it; and she strongly suspected 


whom she had heard whispering to Heiliung, 
With tears she 


was asleep, for she n 
ane of the servant girl 
mentioned 





behind the house, the evening previou 

the circumstance to her father. He ridiculed her for her suspicions, 
maintaining that Heiling could put no value on a small cross; that 
he was above amorous tricks, and that she must have lost it some- 
where. She, however, persevered in her opinion, and clearly per 
ceived that Hans wourged lus suit with creat earnestness and 
confidences [ler father also became more vere; he declared posi 


vive her hand to Hedling; that it was his firm, 
years 


Gvely that she must 
unalterable will that Arnold must have forgotten her, the 


three 


having passed by. Heiling, in presence of her father, confirmed 
with an oath his eternal love; that he did not take her as many 
athers would do, for lor money, but for herself alone, for he bad 
money enough, and would make her richer and lappicr than’ she 
ever could have dreamt of But Elsheth despised him and his 
Mches. When, however, at last, pressed from Leth , and tor 


the death « her Arnold, she 


Qured by thoughts of th: 
faw no vther way before her than the one oy 
but for three days’ for, ull clung to the hope of 
the return of her beloved 

The three days were granted 
ing their wishes realized, the two men stepped to the door, Veit pro 
Heiling home. And there « strect the priest 
of the place, with the sexton before him, 


mitdelty ar 
en to despau, she asked 


race; alas! she 


In happy anticipation of soon see- 


posing to see 





ty to aeimins- 
betore 


ut his com- 


ter the extreme unction to a dying person bowed low 
tuc mmage of the crucified. Veit threw hin 
panion, with an expression of terror, rushed into the nearest dwell- 
shudder, Veit looked after hin, 


Soon a messenger appeared 


wh, | 


seil de 


ing. Amazed, and not without a 
and went 
from Heiliny, 
giddiness, and that Veit might come 
t. But the latter re plied crossing linise If, Go and tell lim T shall 


home, shaking his head 
stating his master’s having been seized by a sudden 
to hon, and think no harm of 


be glad if it was nething but a giddiness 


Meanwhile Elsbeth sat weeping and praying oa a hill before the 
village, whence she had a clear view of the road to Prague. A cloud 
af dust arose at a distance, her heart beat mightily; but when she 
distinguished a bedy of riehly-dressed ron on horseback, her 


breathless hope vanished again 
At the of the cavaleade 
venerable old man, a youth, 
the horses far too slow, and whom the eld man had trouble to keep 
back. Elsbeth was afraid of th 
eyes, without further regarding the procs 
leaping from his horse, was prostrate on his knecs beture her 
“Elsbeth, is it possible! my dear Elsbet! 
Affrighted, up started the maiden, and, with a feeling of the highest 
blessedness, throwing herself into the youtli’s arms, she exclauned : 
“ Arnold, my Arnold!’ 
Long they remained in dumb enchantment, meuth to mouth, and 


n the left of a 


t trot ot 


head there was riding, 


who evidently found the ra 


men, and dropped her 


number «o 
ion, Suddenly the youth, 





sweet, 


heart to heait. 

Arnolds’ compamons were standing around the blessed couple, 
full of joyful emotion; the old man, folding his hands and thanking 
heaven; and never had the parting sun seen happier ben When 
the lovers recovered from their intoxication of joy, neither knew who 
should relate first. At last Elsbeth commenced, and in a few words 
stated her unhappy situation, and her relation towards Heiling. 
Arnold was paralyzed at the thought that he nnght have lost his Els 
beth. The old man asked particularly about Heiling, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ Yes, friends, itis the same villa who committed thes 
rascally tricks in my native eity, and only by the most rapid Might 
escaped the arm of justice. Let us thank heaven tor having frus 
trated here one of his villanics!”’ 

After a good deal of talk about Heding and Elsbeth, they finally, 
though rather late, arrived at the village 

Elsbeth carried her Arnold trumphantly to her 
not trust his own eyes when he saw enterng the number of riehly- 
dressed men 

* Father of my Elsbeth,”’ commenced Arnold, “here Tam to ask 
for the hand of your daughter. I have become a wealthy man, am 


fa 


ther, who would 





jn favour with the great, and can fulfil more than [ have promised! 
“How!” cried Veit, amazed; “you are poor Arnold, the sen of 
my e neighbour 2” 
“Yes, itis he,” said the old man, assuming the word; “ the same 








who, three years ago, wandcred away from the village, poor an 
despairing. He came to me, I saw that he could soon | 
master of his art, and I gave hnu work. He executed it to my entire 
satisfaction, and after a short time T could 
the most important buildings. In many a yreat city he has earned 
immortal glory, and even now he is going to finish at Prague the 
greatest work of his art. He has become rich, is beloved by dukes 
and counts, and has been abundantly rewarded. That fellow, to 
whom you would give your Else, has deserved the gallows a thou- 
sand times; I know the villain. I have one favour to ask: marry 
the children to-morrow, that I may have the satisfaction of seeing 


ome a 


make him supermtend 


my good Arnold perfectly happy. The day after to-morrow I must 
u 


return to Prague.” 


' Amenecan book, and therefore me 


“Why,” replied Veit, quite cheerful, “if you wish it so much, we 
Children,” he said, addressing the happy 
I'll have every 
I'm going to in- 
7 ee ee* 


may easily arrange it 
couple, “ to-morrow shall be your wedding-day. 
thing arranged at the farm on the Eger mountain. 
form the pnest at once. Have every thing duly prepared.’ 

The ceremony was over, and the company held a festival at the 
farm on the Eger mountain. Old Veit began speaking of his youth, 
and he was so circumstantial, for the wine had made him talkative, 
that midnight was drawing near, and everybody felt a desire for 
the end of the tale. At last Veit closed, and *“* Now, good might, 
children,’ he exclaimed, and to lead to 
their chambers. At that moment below in the village the clock chimed 
a tremendous hurricane came roaring from the depth, and 


was going the company 
twelve, 
right before the terrified party there stood Hans Heiling, his features 
frightfully disfigured. 

“ Devil,” he eried, “I blot out the term of thy servitude, 

these here!’ 

“Then art thou mine 
Howling proceeded from the hurricane. 


And be I thine, 


de troy 
tht 


* ened a voiee, 


and all the tortures of hell await me, only destroy 


me these here!’ 
And it came like huge flames over the mountain, and Arnold and 
Else, Veit and the friends stood transformed into rocks; the bridal 





couple in affectionate embrace, the others with ther hands folded in 


prayer; and a thundering voice proclaimed through the hurricane, 
ironically laughu 

“Hans Heiling, they are blessed in deaih, their souls fly up to 
heaven; but thy debt is due, and thou remainest mine !” 

And down flew Hans Heiling from = the pr ce into the roaring 


' 
Ever, which, foaming, reccived and devourcd him. No eye has since 


seen him back 
oS ae tees 


me ee ow = eee ee 


LITERARY NOTICE 


oe <r ee 





BOOK TABLE. 


For the traveller's pocket 


Jt is 


published by Blunt— 
a guide to, and through the 
Eri 
tent to judge pronounce this the most accurate and convenient map 
! 


Map or onto 
drawn and engraved by Hooker 


state of Ohio, with sailing directions for Lak« Those compe- 


vet issued. The tide of travelling sets, every year, more and more 
strongly in towards the “wreat west,”’ rendering the information 
here furmshed, a desideratum. Many of these things hastily got up 
by the Peter Pindars ofthe dav, are full of errors—real Jack-o'-lan 


tern concerns, leading unwary wanderers into quagmures, swamps, 
and marshes, and every where except just where they wish to go. 
The care which Mr 


miple guarantee for 


This is not the case in the present instan 
Blunt bestows upon all his publications, is ana 
the 
other than that of having 


racy, in such matters, is of 


reliance to be reposed on his neat little map, did it need any 
been tried and found nm Aceu- 

th at the 
The transposition or omission of a fig unight send 
| 


t wanting. 


hiore iiportane an appears 


first glance ure 
a ship upon the breakers ; at 
eitly to the eateh-penny boo 
tor ina thin jacket, and be awakened from his sin 


i credulous navigator, trusting mmpl 
it start for the equa 


reverics by 


of the dav, migl 


ks 
mer 


an iweberg about the north pol 
Carey, This is 
American 


m source 


Lex Blanchard 
rits more attention from 
fore. 


putation by her 


and an 





Pencil SKETCHES 
critics than even supcrior ones, emanating from a 
The author, Miss Leshie, » little y 

amusing contributions to the publicjournals. The “ Pencil Sketehes”’ 


has ac quired 
are written in an unafiected and neat style, and exhilnt considerable 
observation and humour, 1 narrating and slightly carieaturing the 
ordinary events of life. “Sociable Visiting’ is somewhat elabo- 
rate, but nevertheless carries the reader throug 
leaves a favourable impression of the author's 
Study and practice, may enable her to mount a respec 
up the stecp, laborious, and much obstructed asccntof literary fame 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM LIVING Sy Theodore 
The Harpers are the publishers of this very credit- 


h to the end, and 
skill and talents. 
table distance 
Memoir ON 
Sedgwick, jun 
able work, which we welcome as one 


oF 





calculated to find speedy ac- 








cess to the libranes of American gentlemen Mr. Liv ston was a 
member of congress in 1774, 5, and 6—the most ting Crisis 
in the history of our country—he was a delegate to the federal con 
vention, in 1787, and governor of the state of New Jersey from 


1776 to 1790. The volume also contains extracts from his corres- 


pondence, and notices of various members of his family The au- 
thor is young, intelligent, and modest; and, we trust, that his fears 
respecting the acceptability of tirst fruits as offerings, will be, in 


this instance, without foundation 








Turee YEARS IN NorTH AmMeRtcA.—J. and J. Harper. We have 
here Mr. James Stuart's book, froin the second London edition. 
It is neatly printed, and much talked about, and will be much 
read. He sometimes falls into trivial errors respecting our coun 
trymen; but we beg the fourtecn millions of inhabitants whose lots 
are cast within the limits of the United States of America, to keep 
cool, and spare themselves all tumulmons anticipations and appre- 
hensions respecting whathe thinks of our institutions and ourselves 
They will, we presume, be immeasura el ) { that we 
escape without lashing The author entleman, and lis opinions 
are given without either inflated praise or malynant censure He 
may be swallowed as an anodyne after a dose of Trollope 

Lectures TO youneé tApins.—Carter, Hondce and Co., Boston 


Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln Phelps, the accomplished author of this vo 
lume, is known to our readers by or two other 
works, particularly the “ Familiar Lectures on Botany,” 
this paper, at the time of their appearance. The preset « 
were delivered to the pupils of Mrs. Willard’: celebrated female 
seminary, at Troy. They are gracefully written, and exhibit much 
instructive reasoning and interesting description. Itis our intention, 


one nhicritorious 


Noticed in 


scourses 


hereafter, to adorn our pages with some extracts from them, as they 
cannot fail to enlighten the youthful members of every family, and 
to please all readers. 


' 


Poems sy A COLLEGIAN.—That these are by a“ young gentle 
man” it is not difficult to discover from even a hasty glance. They 
, are often elaborate in thought and redundant in expression, and be- 
tray the licenses of an undisciplined taste ; all of which are natural 
to youthful writers, and may be easily expunged from future efforta, 
with care, and a familiar study of good standards. Read Milton 
twenty times, and make Cowper, Goldsmith, Pope, your bosom 
companions; and if you care not to subdue the luxunance of early 
feeling, at least chasten and simplify the language by which it is 
conveyed. There is in the volume some gleemings of poetry which 
may hereafter be fanned into a steadier flame. 
New-yorkK J. Disturnell. 


advertising directory, containing a genera! deseriy 


This is a citizen's 


tion of the city and 


AS IT 1s iN 1833 


its environs, a list of officers, and public institutions, and other use- 
ful information. It is intended as well for a book of reference to the 
inhabitants of the town as a guide to stranvers; and is embellished 
with a correet map of the city. Edwin Williams, a gentleman of 
appheation and knowledge in such matters, and the well-known 
author of the New-York Annual Register, is the editor. 

Paro on THE sovuL.—W. Gowan That Plato reasons well, we 
need not miorm the world. C this we extract 
from the title page a passage by Miss Aiken. 

“Dr. Roger Ascham, on a visit to the family of the marquis of 
Dorset, at his seat at found on his arrival that Lady 
Jane Grey was alone, the rest of the fara nyaged in a hunt 
ing party: to his great surprise he found her reading the Phaedon 
of Plato. She to him, that the sport which her fnends 
were enjoying, was but a shadow compared with the pleasure which 


neering Volk lile 


Broadgat . 
ly being « 








observed 
she received from this sublime author 
NEW-VYORK SPORTING MAGAZINE.—C. R 
tainly have noticed before, a work so wel 
this, had it hitherto come within our observation. It quite merits 
the attention of all interested in sporting subjects. The plates are 
unusually well done, and the matter composing the letter-press is 
American and English turf. 
arey, Lea and 
a work of intense interest, 


. Colden. We should cer- 


[got up and conducted as 


full of information respecting the 

FRANKENSTEIN, OR THE MODERN 
Blanchard. This is widely known as 
and, with the “Last Man,” and “ Perkin Warbeck,”’ identities the 
name of Mrs. Shelly with the literature of the present age. Itis pro- 
bable ‘hat there are many, in this country, who have never perused 
it, and who will gladly avail themselves of the present opportunity. 
We promise to such no ordinary pleasure. 

OvR ISLAND, COMPRISING FORGERY, A TALE, THE LUNATIC, A 
race. E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Philadelphia. Win. Stodart, New- 
York.— The object of this work is to illustrate some striking defects 
in English jurisprudence. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS. 
The Rev. Wilham Whewell, fellow 
Cambnidge, this volume. 
dered with reference 





PROMETHEUS ( 


AND 


Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 
and tutor of Trinity college, 
is the author of The subjects are consi- 
to natural theok vy 
THe PROTES? EPI PULPI 


continues to furnish the public with excellent sy 


John Moore. —This monthly 
ecimens of pulpit 


ANT COPAIL 





eloquence. It is worthy of the high praise which it receives. The 
office of publication is No. 9. Mercer-strcet. 
sissies besos bie aniishnliaitigbagibdanidnitlttndibimaiadi 
THE FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
THIRD NOTICE. 

No. 45. Queen Artemisia’s celebrated Mausoleui.—G. Marsigtia, 
N. A. In the year of the world 3586, died Mausoleus, king of Ca- 
ria. Artemisia, lus wife, caused a most magnificent tomb to be 


erected to his memory, which was reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, called afterwards Mausoleum, after the king's 
name. Historians inform us that the queen repaired with her court 
to the tomb, and causing the heart to be ! 


hear extracted and reduced to 
ashes, which she mixed with wine in a gol 


let, drank them, saying, 
‘No better tomb could be found for so precious a relic than the body 
of her who loved him most tenderly.’ This gentleman is a native 
of the land of arts and artists, and we have 
many exhibitions of the National Academy, of which he is a worthy 
member. Those who visit the gallery of Clinton-hall will re- 
member with pleasure many historical paintings by Mr. Marsigha, 
and many highly-finished portraits. The 
tiful colouring; and figures well drawn, expressive and exquisitely 
and many of her 


met his pictures in 
work before us has beau- 


finished. Artemisia is as lovely as we could wish, 


attendants scarcely less attractive. The qucen stands betore tae 
vase, Which we are to suppose contains the ashes of Mausoleus. The 
whole scene is the jaterior of the Mausoleum. We only object, as 
na former mstance, to the too great beauty of one colour, The 


quet n’s robe is too bright. Time, however, is a rare old fellow for 


the lustre of new el 


| 
thes. 








No. 46. A view from nature. —A. Richardson, ~. a. elect. For sale. 

No. 47. Landscape by the same arust, likewise from nature, a 
for sale. 

No. 48. Head of Chris W. Effi 

No. 49. A Tornado m the wilderness.—T. Cole, x. a. Mr. Cok 
here shows us that the scenes of Italy have not obliterated Amicy 


can nature from his thoughts, or banished tt fros: lus canvas. This 


is a tornade of our own chime, and every native must acknowledge 





the truth of the story told by the shattered tree of the foreground, 
ind the agitated tenants of the distant forest. 
No. 50. A view of Derwent water.—A. Richardson y, a. cleet. 
No. 51. A view near Tivoli, (morning.)—T. Cole, x. a. We see 
1 this beautiful litle pieture, the same specics of ment noted in 





and skilful hand. 


in landscape. 


1 preceding number, from the same bold he 
exhibition this season is uncommonly neh 
No. 52. Portrait of a youth.—E. D. Marchant, a. 
No. 53. Portrait of a youth.—E. D. Marchant, a. These are the 
likenesses of brothers, and are well drawn and painted. We con- 
rratulate the Natonal Academy upon the accession of Mr. Marchant. 
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No. 54. Small full length portrait of a lady.—Ed. Pingret. 
No. 55. Portrait.—J. Freeman, x. a. elect. A good head bya 
student of the National Academy. 

No. 56. Group of children.—G,. Cooke, a. This, we believe, is the 
first picture Mr. Cooke has presented at the Clinton-hall exhibition. 
His merits as a painter, are well known to our citizens from the dis- 
play of his works, with which we were favoured last year in Wall 
of exanuning the many 











street, at which time we had the pleasu 
copies from old masters made by him in Italy, as well as onginal 
has fixed on New- 





compositions altogether his own. Mr. Cooke 
York as his place of residence, and adds another name to our long 
list of meritorious artists. 

We have already published a notice of the paintings referred to 
below, in a less deprecatory vein than that of the following com 


h, however, comes from such a discriminating, 
e for the 





munication, whic 
shrewd and competent writer, that we give him free se 


expression of his opinions, certam that they are howest, and founded 


on a sincere interest In the cause of true tast EDS. N. ¥. MIR 


“The two grand moral paintings, the Temptati ¢ 
Ere, and the Expulsio 
Lately exhil ted in this city, to the universal « 








Jive thous nd pe rsons These pair 

the finest productions of the F’rench school Perf y chaste and 
beautiful in conception, they unite the fe pow of truth 
to that of poetic energy; and cannot deep impres 
sion on the mind of erery beholde: r. 
Since these two celebrated paintings are removed (we trust, for 


ever) from our city, we can speak fully and freely on thor character 
and tendency, without incurring even the trv mputation of a de 
sire to injure the pocket of their proprictor: other unputation we defy 


as our sole motive is to subserve the cause of virtue 


A depreciated and debased tone of moral sentiment is in no way 
more surely indicated than in the objects with which its possessor 


chooses to be conversant. At least it is trne, affirmatively, that one 








who habitually secks scenes of indecency (whether gross im ther 
coarseness, or luxurious in their clegance) either is wanting in moral 
perception, or sees through a depraved meduan, Gross immorality, 
fortunately. can seareely find any one so abandoned, so lost to shame, 
as openly to advocate its cause. But it is not very unusual to s hie 
power of genius and the elegance of art unite to adorn a sulyject 
which, seen aright, would shock all the bet portions of society 

and thus it may often happen that the com lity needs a word of 
warning. or a sentence of rebuke " me who is willing to 
strip vice of its adornment, or to say that ine ey, beautitied 


though it be, is indecency still 


There is nothing abstract in this. The paintings of which we 
speak, in addition to their wantonness, are splendid in heentious 
ness, which aggravates the offence against public morals by attempt 
ing to make voluptuousness “lord of the ascendant” in the realm of 


fashion, and a welcome companion in the circles of taste: and now, 
forsooth! not to be indelicate, is fastidious; and to stop short of 
stripping the iast, thin coverng from the human form, “pp ini 
calf’ How is it that our citizens are thus cnamoured of primitire 
And in what school of vlittering imquity did they first 

1 


nakedness ? ] 
tist whose pencil could “ round 


learn to pronounce eulogmm on the 
the swelling muscles,’ and cause the « 
and heave with the passions of denuded flesh?) Or is this pro 
pensity to admire what is abominable unlearned, innate, a deep- 
seated “leprosy of soul,’’ now breaking forth in its might to keep 





anvas to clow with the tints 


pace with the refinement « f the awe? 


We are quite aware that these remarks ar stined to the supreme 
contempt of those who are suffic nily enlightened to sneer at “false 
modesty; but it happens, somewhat wnluel 
particular subjects of these paintings have been written 


y for them, that the 
of long since, 
from which 
f the know- 


and the dissertation is from high authonty. The t 
the forbidden fruit was plucked is there named “ the tre: 
ledge of good and evil;”’ and it is also said that, when Adem and 
Eve had eaten the fruit thereof, their eyes were opened, and * they 
knew that they were naked.’ Will any amateur of the clegant arts in- 


form us whether this knowledge was the knowledge of eood, or of 





eril? To us it seems to be the latter. We read that our first parents 
“made themselves aprons; and Adam’s reply to his Maker was 


“J was afraid. because Tiras naked.’ In fact, that this knowledge 


was, to our full nature, the knowledge of evil, is conclusively 
shown bv Genesis iii, 21. : “Unto Adam also and to his wife did the 
Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed them.” If He who made 
man thought it becoming and proper that man’s nakedness should 
be covered, who will now venture to pre nt man in his original state, 
and who will applaud the presentation?) A French artist, and an 


American public! Quere. If a book had been kept at this exhibition 
as at that of Abraham's collection, m which to record the names of 


all the visiters, how many would have forgotten to write them! It 
is futile to say, in reply to the last argument, that these pictures r 
present man as he was before lis transgression. The assertion is 


true, but it does not touch the pot at isst¢ We are not conswer- 
ing what might have been consistent with man’s stat. of holiness; 
but what is a violation of the laws of decorum, as man now is. The 
pictures, to whatever date they refer, were neither made nor exh t 
ed before the fall. Those who visit them “know that they are 
naked: they have reecived, as their inheritance, the same know 
ledve of evil which caused Adam to Aide himself: but, with the full 
benefit of his experience, they improve upon his practice, and se far 
rom hiding themselves, they swear the black is white, patronize 
it as such, and quiet their consciences with “evil to him who evil 
thinks ! 

“Pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile.” Can any on: 
say that our emotions are refined and elevated by the contemplation 
of works which, even in the poetry of their conception, and the ex- 
quisiteness of their execution, are but beautifully embodied sensu- 
ality? Can any one say that, could the perfection of art intrude 


|| within the sphere of nature; could these pictures but be, for an in- 
stant, animated—could the cheeks glow, the eyes sparkle, and the 
bosom heave; can any one say that the spectacle would then be 
either modest or innocent? And who does not see that the more 
exquisitely the artist performs his work, the nearer it approaches to 
real life, (the strongest argument of the said amateurs in favour of 
the said pictures,) the more unfit they are to be displayed to the 
world?) “Oh,” we heard a lady say, with rapturous enthusiasm 
“you have no idea how exquisitely they ar me! After looking 
at them fora short time, you really imagine that you see them 
!’ Indeed! and we inquire w t 


breathe! 
condemn the exhibition? At! 
fence. Away then with this su 
beauty in the abstract! that, in its nicety of discrimination, sepa 





east, it IS a queer sorto 
hhh 


ylimated taste that gazes upon unveiled 


rates from the earth, that which is earthly! That arrogates to itsell 
a dwelling, apart from its human tabernacle of flesh! Th 

its sway in a region above the influence of mortal passions, and 
showers contempt on virtuous modesty! Let t! “ y t such 
taste beware, lest, having discarded the earthly armour of virtue, they 
be found in the hour of temptation without a garment of proof; 
and be convinced, too late, that they shou/d have said I was 
afraid, because they were naked And let us call these things by 


their right names; and admit that lewdness, though often loath 











some, may assume a garb of elegance, and “return to pla its 
patron. 

A few hints, and we have done Am ins s\ prove 
bially the most “fastidious” people in the world: what nat 
serves to be called the most virfucus p em the world?) Look 
at England, France, Italy: and say whether national virt s 
not bear an exact proportion to national © fast ' What 
is the secret plulosophy of the fact, that many ladies w t thes 
pictures, admure them, defend them, and vet di ine to 
see them with gentlemen ? Is there not some unacknow let wron 
n the very nature of a pubhe exhilntion, where ladies and 
men cannot, comfortably, meet? Supposing a saloon could be 
found large enough to extubit / i | t sole reivn 
men and women (no matter whether aneent or modern | ) 
would all our ladies go to see tl With or without gventicmen ! Or 
would this be rather i of this one, this mmocer \ 
this modest, this good thi ) Supposing the | res \ i 
and Eve had been presented in costun nh any way 
covered ; how many people would ‘ave seon them ? ino ‘ 
how much of their popularity do they owe to wl 

ceney ) There is no neutral gt il, mon 
pictures; one way or the other, they have a led character 
t rexiibition must produce practical results: what a thos 
sults on the minds o pecially voung) ladies and gentle you 
dar t publish pre sely wh thin ,} 
plain English would be something foo plain for ar eta 
nal It is a fashionable reproa to le from the country s 
posing a well-educated young lady from the country, sho ime 
pectedly be placed in front of these pictures, and be surre by a 
dozen people of both sexes: what would she pro! ‘ how 
would she probably feel Confusion, sham. and disvust w dat 
| cause her to weep: and why?) Whatist 
sacred principle in her bosom which produces such emotions? Is 
“false modesty Blistered be the tongue that calls ! Jeus 


that sensitive-plant virarve, which shrinks from the appearance of 








evil; and will ever shrink, until the demoralizing waitluence of fashion 
and the contaminating breath of (modern) refinement have sulle 
its purity, and degraded its distinctive and heaven-born chara 

to the level of —— whatever you please to call it! Some peo; 
say, and savy truly, there was no other way of giv recor t propre 
sentation of Adam and Eve before the fall, than by pr } 
entirely naked. And pray what is the necessity, then, of t 

the subject If it cannot be truly represented without being in 
eently represe nted, we think the artist nnght mana to fi ine 
ther subject quite as worthy of his gemms. We ive Hever na 
painting of Napoleon, full-length and naked: why?) tis tr lie 
did not ordinanly appear before the public without his clothes, but 
he took a bath now and then; and what would be the objcetion to 
presenting him in this “new and onginal point of view Wea 
knowledye that the faste would be qu but w 1 lie 
admirers of Adam and Eve of the decer ? taste is not the thing 
under diset m. There was no harm in his taking a bat " 
ther was there harm in Adam and Eve's being, o nallv, naked; t 
the question is whether a public re entation, at the presemt day 





of one or the other, has any connexion with propriety, is ealled for 


by the arts, or can be countenanced by thinking people. The exh 
bition has, or has not, an immoral tendency If wt has not, w re 
wrong in our opimons, and the pubhe morals are not at | endan 
gered. Uf it has, we are right, and the cause of 1 ality sary 
suffers. Ut therefore beloves the people with whom we are at issue 
to be sure of their affair, as all the danger and the evil hes with 
them. If awe err, we err on the side of virtue: if they are im error 


they are fostering and encouraging viee 
Let these humble remarks pass for what they may; our bel 
that what is called “ false modesty” on this pot, is, TREE MODESTY 
NEW MUSIC OF THE WEEK 
Firth, Hall and Pond, Franklin-square, have just issued the arch 


and pretty song recently sung by Mrs. Austin, called “ Love's Re 
view.’ The poetry by W. B. Bernard the music by John Bar 
nett. This is the httle piece in which Madame Vestns made such 
a Ait, in the burletta of the “ Conquering Game,” at the Royal 
Olympic theatre, last season. It is embellished with one of End 

cott and Swett’s neatly-executed vignettes. 

FE. Riley, Chatham-street, has published the following pieces 
“The Persian Rose,” a ballad; the poetry by Charles Jeffreys, th: 
music by S. Nelson. “We'll go no more a roving,” a duet; the 
words by Byron. “Nicholson's celebrated waltz,’ with a guitar 
accompaniment, arranged by Mr. Keene ; and “ Spring time of the 


year is coming,” as sung by Mr. Sinclair. 
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NEW-YORK STAGI 
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io T hunder ar rhitn thie occasion fre cer- 
tamly first rate; but they did not se .topr ¢ that instanta 
neous effect upon the body corpora Mr. M’ Kinney which it is 
. sed nthe nature of such cilectual agents to command: on 

contr vy, (Vv “ last with his performanece,) alter the 
belt had me its part of the work Abdalda’ seemed re yin 
doubt, whether he show ve uy i st or remam unecathed 
upon lis feet fter one or twoevol ms, however, he decid upon 
the former cour md so having made up his mind, finally fell to 
the earth, ane ve Julius Cosar, “died with decency The gene- 


ral impression was, that Mr. M’Kinney had probably never, like the 
thunder-streken nurse of Rome been under the displeasure of 
ld have better understood the operation of their 
There has been great expense incurred in 
the “getting up” of this spectacle, and we are happy to anticipat 
from the full houses which, notwithetanding the warm evenings, 
nightly crowd to witness it, a full remuneration to the indefatigabk 


manager 


the pods, or he wor 








messengers of wrath 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER PORTY-8IX. 


Italian and American skies—falls of Terni—the Clitumnus—the tem- 
le—effects of an earthquake at Foligno—lake Thrasimene—journey 
from Rome—Florence— Florentine scenery— Prince Poniatowski— 
Jerome Buonaparte and family—want of a minister in Italy. 

I tert Rome by the magnificent ‘ Porta del Popolo,’ 
flush of a pearly and spotless Italian sunrise deepened over So- 
racte. They are so splendid without clouds—these skies of Italy ! 
so deep to the eye, so radiantly clear! Clouds make the glory of 
The “Indian summer” sunsets excepted, our 


as the 


an American sky 
sun goes down, in New-England, with the extravagance of a the- 
atrical scene. The clouds are massed and heavy, like piles of gold 
and fire, and day after day, if you observe them, you are literally 
astonished with the brilliant phenomena of the west Here, for 
seven months, we have had no rain. ‘The sun has risen faultlessly 
clear, with the same gray, and silver, and rose tints, succeeding 
each other as regularly as the colours in a turning prism, and it has 
set as constantly in orange, gold, and purple, with scarce the va- 
riation of a painter's pallet, from one day to another It is really 
most delightful to live under such heavens as these; to be de- 
pressed never by a gloomy sky, nor ill from a chance exposure to a 
chill wind, nor out of humour because the rain or damp keeps you 
a prisoner at home. You feel the delicious climate in a thousand 
ways. It is a positive blessing, and were worth more than a for- 
tune, if it were bought and sold. I would rather be poor in Italy, 
than rich in any other country in the world 

We ascended the mountain that shuts in the campagna on the 
north, and turned, while the horses breathed, to take a last look at 
Rome. My two friends, the lieutenants, and myself occupied the 
interior of the vetturino, in company with a young Roman woman, 
who was making her first journey from home. She was going to 
see her husband. I pointed out of the window to the distant dome of 
St. Peter's, rising above the thin smoke hung over the city, and she 
looked at it with the tears streaming from her large black eyes in 
torrents. She might have cried because she was going to her hus- 
band, but I could not divest myself of the fact that she was a Ro- 
man, and leaving a home that cou/d be very romantically wept for 
She was a fine specimen of this finest of the races of women—am- 
vnd with that certain presence 
id rank, common to them all 
The town stands on the 


ply proportioned without grossnes’., 
or dignity that rises above manner 

We saw beautiful scenery at Narn 
edge ofa precipice, and the valley, a hundred feet or two below, is 
coursed by a wild stream, that goes foaming along its bed in a 
long line of froth for miles away. We dined here, and drove after- 
wards to Terni, where the voiturier stopped for the mght, to give 
us an opportunity to see the Falls 

We drove to the mountain base, three miles, in an old post ba- 


rouche, and made the ascent on foot. A line of precipices extends 


along from the summit, and from the third or fourth of these leaps 
the Velino, clear into the valley. We saw it in front as we went 
on, and then followed the road round, till we reached the bed of 
the river behind. The fountain of Egeria is not more secludedly 
beautiful than its current above the fall. Trees overhang and meet, 
and flowers spring in wonderful variety on its banks,* and the rip- 
ple against the roots is heard amidst the roar of the cataract, like 
a sweet, clear voice in a chorus. It is a place in which you half ex- 


pect to startle a fawn, it looks so unvisited and wild. We wound 


out through the shrubbery, and gained a projecting pomt, from 
which we could see the sheet of the cascade. It is * horribly beau- 


tiful,” to be sure. Childe Harold's description of it 1s as true as a 


drawing 

The roar of waters '—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald ;— how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yicld in chasms a fearful vent 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale :—look back ! 

Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 
*It is famous botanical ground. A book has been written on the 

horbs and flowers of the immediate neighbourhood of the fall. 


Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien. 

I should think the quantity of water at Niagara would make five 
hundred such falls as those of Terni, without exaggeration. It is a 
‘hell of waters,” however, notwithstanding, and leaps over with a 
current all turned into foam by the roughness of its bed above—a 
circumstance that gives the sheet more richness of surface. Two 
or three lovely little streams steal off on either side of the fall, as 
if they shrunk from the leap, and drop down, from rock to rock, till 
they are lost in the rising mist 

The sun set over the little town of Terni, while we stood silently 
looking down into the gulf, and the wet spray reminded us that the 
most romantic people may take cold. We descended to our car- 
riage ; and in an hour were sitting around the blazing fire at the 
post-house, with a motley group of Germans, Swiss, French, and 
Italians—a mixture of company universal in the public room of an 
Italian albergo, at night. The coming and going vetturini stop at 
the same houses throughout, and the concourse is always amusing 
We sat til] the fire burnt low, and then wishing our chance frends 
a happy night, had the “ priests’’* taken from our beds, and were 
soon lost to every thing but sleep. ‘ 

Temi was the Italian Tempe, and its beautiful scenery was 
shown to Cicero, whose excursion hither is recorded. It is part of 
a long, deep valley, between abrupt ranges of mouxtains, and 
abounds in loveliness. 

We went to Spoleto, the next morning, to breakfast. It is a 
very old town, oddly built, and one of its gates still remains, at 
which Hannibal was repulsed after his victory at Thrasimene. It 
bears his name in time-worn letters 

At the distance of one post from Spoleto, we came to the Cli- 
tumnus, a small stream, still, deep, and glassy—the clearest water 
IT ever saw. It looks almost hke air. On its bank, facing away 
from the road, stands the temple, ‘of small and delicate proportion,” 
mentioned so exquisitely by Childe Harold, 

But thon, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 

Of the most living erystal that was e’er 

The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 

Girazes ; the purest god of gentle waters! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 
A mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest daughters ' 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current’s calmness , oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps; 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales 

Pass not unblest the genius of the place! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 

Win to the brow, ‘tis his; and if ye trace 

Along his margin amore eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 

Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it clean 

With nature's baptism,—'tis to him ye must 

Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust 


The temple of the Clitumnus might stand in a drawing-room. The 
stream is a mere brook, and this little marble gem, whose richly 
fretted columns were raised to its honour with a feeling of beauty 
that makes one thrill, seems exactly of relative proportions. It is 
a thing of pure poetry ; and to find an antiquity of such perfect 
preservation, with the small clear stream running still at the base 
of its fagade, just as it did when Cicero and his contemporaries 
passed it on their visits to a country called after the loveliest vale 
of Greece for its beauty, was a gratification of the highest demand 
of taste. Childe Harold's lesson, 

** Pass not unblest the genius of the place,” 
was scarce necessary. t 

We slept at Foligno 

houses were propped in every direction, many of them im ruins ap- 


For many miles we had observed that the 


parently recent,and small wooden sheds erected in the midst of the 
squares, or beside the roads, and crowded with the poor. The 
next morning we arrived at St. Angelo, and found its gigantic ca- 
thedral a heap of ruins. Its painted chapels, to the number of 
fifteen or sixteen, were half standing in the shattered walls, the 
altars all exposed, and the intenor of the dome one mass of stone 
and rubbish. It was the first teme I had seen the effects of an 
earthquake. For eight or ten miles further, we found every house 
cracked and deserted, and the people living like the settlers in a 
new country, half in the open air. The beggars were innumerable 

We stopt the next mght on the shores of lake Thrasimene 
For once in my life, I felt that the time spent at school on the * dull 
I was on the battle ground 
where the consul Flami- 


dnill’d lesson,” had not been wasted 
of Hannibal—the “locus aptus insidiis,’ 
nius was snared and beaten by the wily Carthaginian on his march 
Ilonged for my old copy of Livy, ‘much thumb'd,” 


to Rome 


* The name of a wooden frame by which a pot of coals is hung be- 
tween the sheets of a bed in Italw 

t As if every thing should be poetical on the shores of the Clitumnus, 
the beggars ran after us in quartettes, singing a chant, and sustaining 
the four parts as they ran. Every child sings well in Italy ; and I have 
heard worse music in a church anthem, than was made by these half- 
clothed and homeless wretches, running at full speed by the carriage- 
wheels. I have never met the same thing elsewhere 


that I might sit on the hill and compare the image in my mind, 
made by his pithy and sententious description, with the reality. 

The battle ground, the scene of the principal slaughter, was be- 
yond the albergo, and the increasing darkness compelled us to 
defer a visit to it till the next morning. Meantime the lake was 
beautiful. We were on the eastern side, and the deep-red sky of 
a departed sunset over the other shore, was reflected glowingly on 
the water. All around was dark, but the light in the sky and lake 
seemed to have forgotten to follow. It is a phenomenon peculiar 
to Italy. The heavens seem “dyed” and steeped in the glory of 
the sunset. 

We drank our host’s best bottle of wine, the grape plucked from 
the battle ground; and if it was not better for the Roman blood 
that had manured its ancestor, it was better for some other reason. 

“Early the next morning we were on our way, and wound down 
into the narrow pass between the lake and the hill, as the sun 
rose. We crossed the Sanguinetto,* a little stream which took its 
name from the battle. The principal slaughter was just on its 
banks, and the hills are so steep above it, that every body which 
fell near, must have roiled into its bed. It crawls on very quietly 
across the road, its clear stream scarce interrupted by the wheels 
of the vetturino, which, in crossing it, passes from the Roman states 
into Tuscany. I ran a little up the stream, knelt and drank at a 
small gurgling fall. The blood of the old Flaminian Cohort spoiled 
very delicious water, when it mingled with that brook 

We were six days and a half accomplishing the hundred and 
eighty miles from Rome to Florence—slow travelling—but not 
too slow in Italy, where every stone has its story, and every ascent 
of a hill its twenty matchless pictures, sprinkled with ruins, as a 
painter’s eye could not imagine them. We looked down on the 
Eden-like valley of the Aro at sunrise, and again my heart leaped 
to see the tall dome of Florence, and the hills all about the queen- 
ly city, sparkling with palaces and bright in a sun that shines no 
where so kindly. If there is a spot in the world that could wean 
one from his native home, it is Florence! “Florence the fair,” 
they call her! I have passed four of the seven months I have been 
in Italy, here—and I think I shall pass here as great a proportion 
of the rest of my life. There is nothing that can contribute to 
comfort and pleasure, that is not within the reach of the smallest 
means in Florence. I never saw a place where wealth made less 
The choicest galleries of art in the 

The palace of the monarch may be entered and 
The Ducal gardens of the Boboli 


distinction world, are open 
to all comers 
visited, and enjoyed by all. 
rich in every thing that can refine nature, and commanding views 
that no land can equal, cooled by fountains, haunted in every grove 
by statuary, are the property of the stranger and the citizen alike. 
Museums, laboratories, libraries, grounds, palaces, are all free as 
Utopia. You may take any pleasure that others can command, 
and have any means of instruction, as free as the common air. 
Where else would one live so pleasantly— so profitably—so wisely ' 

The society of Florence is of a very fascinating description 
The Florentine nobles have a casino, or club-house, to which most 
of the respectable strangers are invited, and balls are given there 
once a week, frequently by the duke and his court, and the best 
society of the place. I attended one on my first arrival from Rome, 
at which I saw a proportion of beauty which astonished me. The 
female descendants of the great names in Italian history, seem to 
me to have almost without exception the mark of noble beauty by 
nature. The loveliest woman in Florence is a Medici. The two 
daughters of Capponi, the patriot and the descendant of patriots, 
are of the finest order of beauty. I could instance many others, 
the mention of whose names, when I have first seen them, has 
I think if Italy is ever to be redeemed, she 
The men, the brothers of these 


made my blood start 
must owe it to her daughters 
women, with very rare exceptions, look like the slaves they are, 
from one end of Italy to the other 
One of the most hospitable houses here, is that of Prince Poni- 

atowski, the brother of the hero of Poland. He has a large family, 
and his sow¢es are thronged with all that is fair and distinguished 
He is a venerable, gray-headed old man, of perhaps, seventy, very 
fond of speaking English, of which rare acquisition abroad he seems 

* Is of another temper, and [roam 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthagimian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the shore, 

Where courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o'er. 


Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the trenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel'd unheededly away '! 
None felt stern nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations mect' 


The earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 

The ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel ; nature's law, 

In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 
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a little vain. He gave me the heartiest welcome as an American, 
and said he loved the nation. 

I had the honour of dining, a day or two since, with the ex-king 
of Westphalia, Jerome Buonaparte. He lives here with the title 
of Prince Montfort, conferred on him by his father-in-law, the 
king of Wurtemburg. Americans are well received at this house 
also; and his queen, as the prince still calls her, can never say 
enough in praise of the family of Mr. H., our former secretary of 
legation at Paris. It is a constantly recurring theme, and ends 
always with ‘* J°arme beaucoup les Americaines.”’ The prince resem- 
bles his brother, but has a milder face, and his mouth is less firm and 
less beautiful than Napoleon's. His second son is most remarkably 
like the emperor. He is about ten years of age; but except his 
youth, you can detect no difference between his head and the busts 
of his uncle. He has a daughter of about twelve, and an elder son 
at the university of Sienna. His family is large, as his queen still 
keeps up her state, with the ladies of honour and suite. He never 
goes out, but his house is open every night, and the best society of 
Florence may be met there almost at the prima sera, or early part 
of the evening 

The grand duke is about to be married, and the court is to be 
unusually gay in the carnival. Our countryman, Mr. Thorn, was 
presented some time since, and I am to have that honour in two or 
three days. By the way, we feel exceedingly in Italy the want of 
a minister. There is no accredited agent of our government in 
Tuscany, and there are rarely less than three hundred Americans 
within its dominions. Fortunately the marquis Corsi, the grand 
chamberlain of the duke, offers to act in the capacity of an ambas- 
sador, and neglects nothing for our advantage in such matters, but 
he never fails to express his regret that we should not have some 
chargé d'affaires at his court. We have officers in many parts of 
the world where they are much less needed. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

No intelligent reader can misunderstand the pleasantry of the 
following communication. It takes a novel and ludicrous view 
(although on the wrong side,) of a subject which is, by no means, 
deserving of ridicule. Temperance societies have certainly wrought 
the most beneficial effects upon the nation. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE MARRIAGEABLE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Note.—The following paper was suggested by seeing it repeatedly 

stated in American papers, that societies had been formed in different 

parts of the Union, wherein young ladies pledged themselves to dis- 
courage the addresses of all young men who were known to use spi- 
rituous liquors. Some excluded wine, and if they were right in one 
case, they were right in the other; for whether a man absorbs wine 

or spirits in sufficient quantiles to produce intoxication, 18 very im- 

material. 

“ Qdly.—Resolved,—That from this time forward we will not encourage 
or admit the addresses of any gentleman who shall be known to be in 
any way concerned in the consumption of ardent spirits, (except as a 
medicine.” )—American paper. 

AmiaBLe young ladies '!—Is this thing so 
deed irrevocably gone forth, that throughout the United States 
bachelor and brandy-drinker shall henceforth become synonymous 
terms; that the cup of wedded bliss shall never be quaffed by hun 
who quafis of any other cup (tea and coffee excepted)—that an 
eternal line of separation shall be drawn between those ancient 
friends, Hymen and Bacchus—and that the nursery and the cellar 
shall never more be found conjoined under the same roof? What 
nest of malevolent spinsters, cut off themselves from all maternal 


’ Has the decree in- 


hopes; or what congregation of thin, dyspeptic, water-drinking 
youths has persuaded you to the adoption of this suicidal course, 
destructive alike of your own comfort and happiness, and the com- 
fort and happiness of numerous worthy, hearty fellows—I am lost in 
conjecture. Can the holders of shares in the Manhattan and other 
water companies have any concern in the getting-up and promul- 
gation of this unnatural resolution—this ‘sharp, biting statute '”’ 
But let who will be concerned, I will never believe that such a 
resolution will or can become universal, or ever attain to the firm 
texture of the laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter not. 
What! have all the bright eyes, blooming cheeks, and warm 
hearts of the damosels of the western continent, to be in future 
monopolized by cold, watery, fish-l.looded young men, incapable of 
a glass or two, or occasionally upwards ; and have all hilarity, good 
fellowship, decent conviviality, with their concomitants, toasts, 
songs, and sentunents, to be prohibited under penalty of being the 
sole occupant of a four-post or other bedstead’ My dears, you 
could never have given the thing a thought when you vowed your- 
selves members of such a cruel and barbarous association. You 
have been led away by morbid and exaggerated descriptions of 
bloated intemperance, and the madness of intoxication—of neglect, 
and poverty, and misery—of sitting sorrowfully by the lonely fire, 
listening to the dull ticking of the clock, until some brute, whom 
you have dignified by the name of husband, reels homeward from 
his nightly debauch; and these horrid fancies have haunted your 
imaginations until you have come to the conclusion that there is a 
much more intimate connexion between virtue and cold water than 
really exists. Trust me, aman may drink seven tumblers per diem 
of the pure fluid, and be no saint; and another may take his social 
glass, enjoy his bottle and his friend, and on high festivals get 
merry, mellow, comfortable, elevated, sublimated, or whatever the 
word is, without at all forfeiting his general claims to sobriety, or 
trespassing upon the duties of a husband or a father. And here is 


the radical defect of temperance or abstinence societies generally : 
the line of demarcation is too strongly drawn—there is no neutral 
ground. It is “‘touch not, taste not,” or else a very undeserved 
opprobrium (especially in small villages,) is attached to him who 
either touches or tastes, thus rendering him careless and reckless 
from a sense of the severity and injustice of the stigma attached to 
perhaps no very censurable degree of self-indulgence. According 
to the homely proverb, ‘a man may as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb ;” and he that gets no credit for moderation, is very apt 
to plunge into excess. 

But you, gentle ladies, have improved upon this unjustifiable se- 
verity. What are the fulminations of any body of he-creatures to 
your terrible Malthusian determination—your fearful resolution to 
put a stop either to the consumption of ardent spirits, or to any in- 
crease in the census! The legislature ought to look to it: the 
only comfort is, that reasonable doubts may be entertained of the 
practicability of your scheme; for it scarcely “ stands within the 
prospect of belief,” that hearts will be torn asunder, and deeply- 
rooted affections dissevered upon the discovery of the swain’s having 
incautiously taken off a tumbler of brandy and water! Itis barely 
possible that you will have the firmness of nerve to really discard 
him for evermore for such a transgression, giving him mournful 
occasion to exclaim with the poet— 


” 


* Alas’ how slight a cause may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love ' 
A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh, love! that tempests never shook, 
A glass of brandy-punch has shaken ' 


Bethink you, too, what a glorious inquisitorial system you will 
establish for the amusement of maiden aunts and bosom friends, 
whe will be for ever on the alert to crush your schemes of happi- 
ness in the bud, by instituting unceasing and unrelenting Inquines 
for the purpose of establishing the important fact of your beloved 
having swallowed improper compounds. And what a truly original 
foundation you will lay for the exercise of the talents of the future 
native novelists, who, in copying real life, will doubtless frequently 
have to detail such scenes as the following 

“Henry unexpectedly entered the room, and to his utter surprise 
and dismay found Laura literally steeped in tears. Her eyes, which 
were red with weeping, formed a curious contrast to the ashy pale- 
ness of her cheeks ; and, although it was long past the hour of din- 
ner, she had yet her morning gown on, her hair was still in paper, 
and every thing about her spoke of sorrow, and desolation, and 
utter disregard of personal appearances 

“Henry approached, and by a regular series of tender solicita- 
tions and delicate assiduities, sought to win from her the cause of 
her distress. But vain and fruitless were his manifold endeavours 
For a quarter of an hour she spoke not—listened not, to him whose 
every word had heretofore been a charm—a spell to hang and 
dwell upon. At length her grief found vent in an audible torrent 
of exclamations and interrogatories— 

“*And can you, Henry—you who are the sole author of my 
misery, pretend ignorance '—you, who have blighted all my voung 
hopes of happiness ;—vou who have betrayed my trusting aflec- 
tion—you, who have—' 

“*Me!’ exclaimed the now really alarmec youth, ‘what the 
deuce have I done ” 

““* And do you ask?’—vyou who have created an insuperable bar- 
rier to our union—you who have placed a chasm between us that 
can never be overleapt—a bar that can never be taken down—a— 

*** Good heavens! what hare I done" 

*** You have,’ sobbed the agitated girl, almost choked with con- 
tending emotions, ‘you have drunk a gin-sling '’ 

**T know it: and what of that’ 

“*Unthinking, cruel man! by so doing you have wrecked my 
peace of mind for ever, and lost yourse If the most affectionate and 
devoted of wives. Did I not tell you—answer me—Saturday fort- 
night,—that I had become a member of the auxiliary Branch Anti- 
marrying-young-men-who-drink-ardent-spirits Society—that I have 
vowed,’"’ &c 

Then what a climax will the reconciliation scene be— 

“*And you solemnly promise that you will never hereafter 
drink a mint julep"’ 

“+ Never"’ 

«Or brandy-punch "’ 

+ Never!’ 

+ Or whiskey-toddy * 

* Never, never!’ 

**Ora gin-shing "’ 

“**Oh! never" 

“*T am satistied!—We may yet be happy ' 

And seriously, my dears, do you expect that any rational, sen- 
sible, spirited man—any man, in fact, worth having, Is going to 
submit to have his judgment impugned, and his discretion and self- 
command rated so low, as to be required to bind himself by oaths 
and vows to refrain from what he does not consider wrong’ But 
I submit it to your candour and good sense, whether the moderate 
and occasional use of stimulating liquors is so dangerous and per- 
nicious as it is the fashion to think, or affect to think, they are. I 
include wine, of course ; for the non-prohibition of wine by tem- 
perance societies is one of their most objectionable features ;—it is 
a partial and one-sided exemption to gain the countenance of the 
wealthy and influential. The rich man seeks the stimulus within 


his reach—the poor man does no more ; the aim and end of both 
is excitement, and the difference in the means and effect is so tri 
vial in taking a general view of the subject, that it is searcely 
worthy consideration. But if the rules and regulations of such so- 
cieties lean favourably towards the rich and affluent, there are 
higher and more impartial authorities which do not. “ It is not for 
kings to drink wine ; nor fer princes strong drink ; lest they drink, 
and forget the law, and pervert the judgment of any of the aftlicted 
Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine unto 
Ido not here wish to cast the 
slightest imputation of hypocrisy, or impute unworthy motives to 


those who be of heavy hearts.” 


the friends and organizers of temperance societies. I believe many 
of them to be just and good men, ardently desirous of promoting 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures ; but I do think that they 
in many cases mistake the means, and m all atte mpt too much. At 
the same time, doubtless, there are many amongst them, who, 
from a natural distaste for wine or spirits, or from possessing a 
a weak or delilitated constitution, which imperatively forbids their 
indulging therein, make a virtue of necessity, and take credit to 
themselves for an enforced forbearance. And it is a curious fea 
ture in human nature, that those very persons are generally more 
intolerant than those who really make a sacrifice by abstaieng 
But so it is 

Leaving, however, these matters to be debated by others, let us, 
ladies, take a quiet, reasonable, worldly, common-sense view of the 
question. We will all, I dare say, agree that there is not under the 


from what they relish 


sun a more degraded creature than a drunkard—a sot—a sponge, 
that absorbs indiscrimimately all quantities and qualities of liquors 
that come in his way ; a fellow like a desert sand, “ that drinks, 
and drinks, and still is dry"—a bond-slave to a pot and a glass 
Neither will we disagree in our estimation of another very common 
and unamiable species of animal, to wit—the noisy, coarse young 
man, who is continually hanging about taverns, dimking juleps, 
smoking cigars, canvassing the merits of plays and players, or 
wrangling and disputing about southern nullification—a mixture of 
ruffianism and puppyism ; the sort of person who is continually 
enjoying hunsell by getting into what he calls “ famous sprees,’ or 
*deuced good larks,”” which means commutting gratuitous imperts 
nences, and getting well kicked, beaten, and put into the watch 
house therefor; liquor only calls forth and fully developes the na- 
tural rankness of the thoughts and feelings of such a creature , and 
the sooner it kills hum the pleasanter for society 

But there ts another class more worthy of your attention, who 
have not altogether foresworn the use of stimulants. Men who 
from keeping generally sober, are the more keenly alive to a little 
pleasurable elevation on particular occasions, the faculties and ca- 
pacities for enjoyment being fresh and unworn—neither starved by 
total abstinence nor blunted and cloyed by habitual indulgence. In 
this class are to be found some of the choisest specumens of huma- 
nity; the wit, the poet, and the philosopher, the unobtrusive stu 
dent and the gay lively man of the world. Such persons seldom 
or never become drunkards—they have too much good taste ; and 
is it not uncharitable m you, or any one else, to attempt to affix a 
stigma on them because they sometimes, on festive occasions, seek 
relief from the wearisome monotony of the world ina bumper? I 
take it for granted that nearly all men like excitement, and women 
too. True there are some schemes of quiet and rational happiness 
which omit this article entirely ; but then they are generally so very 
quiet and rational, that people are apt to fall asleep im the enjoy- 
ment of them Your sensibilities, ladies, are quicker and finer 
than ours, and the desired sensation is more easily obtamed; for 
instance, company, a cup of delicate green tea, and a modicum of 
harmless scandal, cause your eyes to sparkle, adorn your cheeks 
with smiles and dimples, set your tongues a-going, and indace pre- 
cisely that state of body and mind which gentlemen experience af- 
tera glass or so. Suppose in the midst of your sipping and chatting, 
the warm comfortable tea-urn was to be removed, and a pitcher of 
cold water substituted in its place! * Will you take another cup!” 
Ah' how your teeth chatter at the mere thoughts of such a thing, 
and what a piece of wanton barbarity you consider the exchange. 
Well, ladies, suppose a few decent, inoffensive gentlemen seated 
round a table, each with a glass of sparkling wine, or, why mince 
the matter, whiskey-punch before him. The good liquor begins to 
do its office, the * feast of reason and the flow of soul” commence ; 
the jest, the song, the anecdote go round—the petty carking cares 
of business are forgotten, and the tangible evils of life gradually 
fade away into thin, unsubstantial vapors. Their glasses are out 
—fill them again. Suppose at this stage of the business some 
spare, dissatisfied man conveyed away unobserved the pleasing 
hquids which they had been drinking, replenishing at the same 
time every glass with the choicest spring water. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
says he, “1 will give you a toast—Temperance Societies, and suc- 
cess to their endeavours What is the result?’ Why several 
worthy gentlemen, who were about to be very happy, become sud 
denly uncomfortable, go home in a bad humour, and quarrel with 
their wives about small domestic grievances. How much is virtue 
mito pocket by this? 

At public dinners (such an one as was given some time since to 
our gifted townsman, Washington Irving,) would you excommun 
cate wine and spirits ? Would you have all generous toasts and sen- 
timents washed down with cold water!’ What an agreeable fervour 
would pervade the company! At patriotic ce lebrations, too, think, 
oh think, of the “immortal memory of George Washington” m 
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pure spring, or the ** American fair,” in a bumper of the best rock, 
Manh waters of local notoriety ! 
feasible ; Have 


creation to follow the « xample of the cattle of the fields and other 


utan, or othe Is such a scheme, 


and, if it were, is it desirable the lords of the 


1? 
Minas 


Water 


It is useful in poetry, and poetical in reality 


Then why was a discriminating palate given 


talerior 


is highly comine ndable and agreeabie il 
Tn a land- 


to man! many 


rest cts 


scape, for instance, what life and animation does it unpart to the 


prospect ; how sweetly it curgles and tinkles m a rivulet; and into 


what a resplendent blaze of beauty it heightens a fine sunset! But 


when presented to the eye on asmall scale,—that is, ina tumbler— 


it becomes insignificant and contemptible, and altogether unworthy 


the notice of any person pretending to rationality Oh ladies, 


ladies, rescind your resolutions; but at the same time beware— 


beware of men that drink alone, and of those who drink standing at 


bars of taverns; such persons drink for the gross love of liquor ; 


beware of gluttons, sots and habitual tipplers ; but also beware of 


unadulterated water-drinkers Cc 





ORIGINAL PAPERS BY A QUIET MAN. 


THE LITTLE, HARD-PFACED OLD GENTLEMAN 


PROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR 


I was passing from my office one day, to indulge myself with a 


walk, when a little, hard-faced old man, with a black coat, broad- 


brimmed hat, velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, and gold-headed 
cane, stopped me, standing directly im my path I looked at him 
He looked at me I crossed my hands before mi patiently, foree d 
my features mto a civil smile, and waited the development ef his 


entions ; not being distinetly certain, from his tirm, determined 


shether he was “a spirit of health or goblin d 


expression, il 


wnd whethe his intents were **wieked or charitable” 


whether he came to discontinue or subseribe, to pay i 


nt one, to offer & communicat 





10H OF A piste l, to shake me bw the 


hand or pull me by the nose. Editors now-a-days must always be on 
their guard. For my part, 1] am peaceable, and much attached to life, 


iad should esteem it exceedingly disagreeable to be either shot or 


horsewlipped Jam not built for action, but love to sail in quret 
waters; cordially eschewing gales, waves, water-spouts, sea-ser 
gents, earth yuakes, torn woes, and all such matters, both on sea 


and land. My antipathy toa horsewlupis an mheritance from boy 


hood it carned me across Casar’s bridge, and through Virgil 
and Horace J] am indebted to at for a tolerable understane ing of 
grammar, a@ritnme tic, geo raphy . and othe r oecull sciences It on 
| ohite ned me not a little tipok many alge tral proce sss, Whi ch, to 


speak truth, presented, otherwise, but sle nder claims to my con- 


sideration. It disciplined me ito an uniform propriety of manners, 
and instilled into my bosom early radiments of wisdom, and prinet 
LialVe 


ples of virtue In my maturer yeilrs, the contingencies of lite 


thrust me, rather abr iptly, if not reluetantly, mto the editorial fra 
ternity, (heaven bless them, I mean them no disre spect.) and, in 
the same candour which distinguishes my former acknowledements, | 
occasionally obtruded 


forcibly, upon my faney, im tl 


confess that visions of this instrument have 


themselves, somewhat ie paroxysuis 
ol an artic le, damp hing the glow of Composition, and causing cer- 
tain qualifying interlineations and prudent era ures, prompted by the 
representations of memory or the whispers of prudence. The reader 
must not fancy, from the form of my expression, that I have ever 
been horsewhipped. I have hitherto cseaped, (for which, heaven 


be praised!) although my horizon has been darkened by many a 


cloudy threat and thundering denunciation 

Nos¢ pullu ys another disagreeable branch of the editorial busi- 
ness. ‘lo have any part of one pulled is annoying ; but there is a 
dignity about the nose impatient even of observation or remark; 
wd finver, is 


Kick- 


while the act of taking hold of it with the thumb 


worse than murder, and can only be washed out with blood 


ing, cufling, being turned out of doors, being abused in the papers, 
&c., are bad, but these Indeed 
many of my brother editors rather pique themselves upon some of 


them, as a soldier does on the scars obtained 


are mere minor considerations 
in fighting the battles 
his country. They fancy that, thereby, they are invested with 
claims upon their party, and suffer indetinite dreams of political 
eminence to be awakened in their bosoms. I have seen a fellow 
raw his hat fiercely down over his brow, and strut about, with im 

sufferable importance, on the strength of having been thoroughly 
Licked by the enemy 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly through my mind, 
3 the little, hard-faced old gentleman stood before me, looking at 
me with a piercing glance and a resolute ar. At length he spoke 
first, like a ghost 

* You are the editor ?"—&e 

A slight motion of acquiescence with my head, and an atlirma- 
tive wave of my hand, a little leaning toward the majestic, an 
nounced to my unknown frieml the accuracy of his conjecture 

The little old gentleman's face relaxed—he took off his broad- 

named hat and laid it down with his cane carefully on the table, 
tuca seized my hand and shook it heartily. People are so polite 
sud frendly when about to ask a favour. } 

‘*My dear sir,”’ said he, ‘this is a pleasure I have long sought 
You must know, sir, I am the editor of a theatrical 
He 


venly 
weekly—a neat thing in its way—here’s the last number.” 


‘I have been some time publishing it, and, though it is admitted 
by all acquainted with its merits, to be clearly the best thing of the 
kind ever started this side of the Atlantic, yet people do not seem 
to take much notice of it. Indeed, my friends tell me, that the pub- 
Pray let me be indebted to 


lic are not fully aware of its existence 
I wish to get fairly afloat. You see, I have been 
We modest fellows allow our inferiors to 


you for a notice 
too diflident about it 
I will leave this number with you. Pray, pray give 


pass us often 
it a good notice 
He placed in my hands the eleventh number of the “ North 
American Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the drama, and also to 
literature, science, history, and the arts. On reading over the pros- 
pectus, | found it vastly comprehensive, embracing pretty much 
every subject in the world. If so extensive a plan were decently 
filled up in the details, the “ North American Thespian Magazine” 
was certainly worth the annual subscription money, which was 
only one dollar. I said so under my “ literary notices,” in the next 
inpression of my journal; and, although I had not actually read 
the work, yet it sparkled so with asterisks, dashes, and notes of ad- 
miration, that it looked interesting. I added, in my critique, that 
it was elegantly got up, that its typographical execution reflected 


credit on the publishers, that its failure would be a grievous re- 


proach to the city, that its editor was a scholar, a writer, and a 


rentleman, and was favourably known to the literary eircles by the 


eloquence, wit, and feeling of his former productions. What those 
productions were, I should have been rather puzzled to say, never 
having read, or even heard of them. This, however, was the cant 


criticism of the day, which is so exorbitant and unmeaning, and so 


universally east in one mould, that I was in some tribulation, on 


reading over the article in print, to find that T had omitted the words 


native genius,” which possess a kind of common-law right to a 


place inall articles on American literary productions. Forth, how- 


ever, it went to the world, and IT experienced a philanthropic emo 
tion im faneying how ple ased the little, hard-faced old gentleman 


id be, with these flattering encomiums on his * Thespian Mag 


Zit 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting * full fathom 
tive’ deep in an article on “the advantages of virtue,” (an inter 
esting theme, upon my views of which I rather flattered myself, 
I was startled by three knocks at the door, and my ** come in” ex 
liited to view, the broad-brimmed hat of the hard-faced old 
centleman, with his breeches, buckles, gold-headed cane, and all 
Ile laid aside bis hat and cane with the air of a man who has walk- 


eda great way, and means to rest himself awhile. Twas very busy 


Half of a brillant idea was 
} 


iowercut 


It was one of my inspired moments 


already committed to paper. There it lay—a fragment—a f 
off in the 


cooling like a piece of red-hot iron in the open air 


bud—a mere outline—an embryo; and my imagmation 
I raised my eves 
to the old gentleman, with a look of solemn silence, ret ining my 
dy for action, with my little finger extended, and hinting, in 


he vein.” 


pen re 


every way, that I was “not 1 t I kept my lips closed 


I dipped the pen in the ink-stand several times, and held it hover- 


ing over the sheet. It would not do. The old gentleman was not 


to be driven off his ground by shakes of the pen, ink-drops, or little 


He fumbled about in his pockets, and drew forth the red- 


fingers 
covered * North American Thespian Magazine” devoted to the 
drama, &e., number twelve. He wanted **a good notice. The last 
I had not specified its peculiar claims upon 
That sort of critique did no 


He begged me to read this carefully—to analyze it—to 


was rather general 
the public I had coped nothing 
good 
give it a candid examination.” ] was borne down by his emphatic 
manner; and being naturally of a civil deportment as well as, at 
that particular moment, in an impatient, feverish hurry to get on 
with my treatise on the “‘advantages of virtwe,”’ which I felt now 
oozing out of my subsiding brain with alarming rapidity, I promised 
to read, notice, vestigate, analyze to the uttermost extent of his 
wishes, or at least of my ability 

I could scarcely keep myself screwed down to common courtesy 
til the moment of his de parture ; a proce eding which he accom 
plished with a most commendable self-possession and deliberate 
When he was fairly gone, | poked my head out, and 
called my boy 

* Peter 

Sur 4 


polit ness 


* Did you see that little, old gentleman, Poter’ 
«+ You, ait.” 
“Should you know him again, Peter *” 
“Yes, sir.’ 
“ Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, tell him I am not in.” 


Ye s, sir 
I re-entered my little study, and closed the door after me with 


slam, which could only have been perceptible to those who knew 
my ordinary still and mild manner. There might have been also 
a slight accent in my way of turning the key, and (candour is a 
merit!) I could not repress a brief exclamation of displeasure at 
the little old gentleman with his magazine, who had broken in so 
provokingly upon my “ essay on virtue.” 
I thought, ‘ Il wish him to the d » 

My room is on the ground-floor, and a window adjoming the 


* Virtue or no virtue,’ 





street lets in upon me the light and air through a heavy crimson 
curtain, near which [ sit and scribble. I] was just enlarging upon 
the necessity of resignation, while the frown vet lingered on my 


{sndbled about in his pocket, and produced a red-covered pamphlet. brow, and was writing myself into a more calm and complacent 





mood, when—another knock at the door. AsI opened it, I heard 
Peter's voice asserting, sturdily, that I had “gone out.” Never 
dreaming of my old enemy, I had betrayed too much of my person 
to withdraw, and I was recognized, and pounced upon by the little 
old gentleman, who had come back to inform me, that he intend- 
ed, as soon as the incre 





ase of his subscription would permit, to en- 
large and improve the ** North American Thespian Magazine,” 
and to employ all the writers in town. “I intend also,”—said he, 


and he was in the act of again laying aside that everlasting hat and 





cane, when a cry of fire in the neighbourhood, and the smell of 


the burning rafters attracted him into the street where, as I 
feared, he « scape d unhurt 
but I] 
remark, ** there is some spirit of good in things evil,’ than in the 
I wrote, after that, 


This, I knew, was, from the 


In many respects fires are calamities, 


never saw a more forcible exemplitication of Shakspeare’s 


relief afforded me on the 


with my door 


present occasion 
locked confined air, 
prejudicial to my health; but what was dyspepsy or consumption 
to that little hard-faced old gentleman—to those breeches—to that 
broad-brimmed hat—to those buckles—to that gold-headed cane ! 
‘Remember, Peter,” said I, the second morning after the fore- 
going, ** I have gone out.” 

* Where have you gone!” inquired Peter, with grave simplicity 
‘They always ask me where you have gone, sir The hithe man 


with the hat, was here last mght, and wanted to go after you.” 


** Forbid it, heaven! Ihave gone to Albany, Peter, on business.” 


| can hear in my room pretty much what passes in the adjoining 


one where visiters first enter from the street. I had scarcely got 
comfortably seated, in a rare mood for poetry, giving the last touches 
to a poem, which, whatever might be the merits of Byron and 
Moore, I did not think altogether different, when I heard the little 
inquiring for me 

business,” it said 


replied Peter, in an under 


old gentleman's voice, 
‘I must see him; T have important 
He has gone 


could detect the conscio 


out,” tone, In W 





sness that he was utte ring a bouncer 


* But T mus? see him,” said the 
* The scoundrel!” muttered I 
** He is not in said Peter 


voice 


town, sir,” 


I will not detain him a single minut It is of the greatest 
unportance He would be very sorry, rery, should he miss me.” 
I held my breath—there was a pause—I gave myself up for lost. 


when Peter hed tirmly, 


l 
Be back soon 





sin Albany, sir. Went off at five o’elock this morni 


* Don't know.” 


“ Where 


* Don’t know.” 


does he stay 


“Tl call to-morrow 
I heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly resoived to give 


Peter a half-dollar, although he deserved to be horsewhipped for 


his readimess at deceptzon and 


I laughed aloud triumphantly 





slapped my hand down upon my knee with the feeling of a fug:- 
tive debtor, who, hotly pursued by a sheriffs officer, escapes over 
the line into another county and snaps his fingers at Monsieur Ba- 
a touch on 
It was the hard-faced, little old 
His broad-brimmed hat 


hiff, IT was aroused from my merry mood of reverie by 
I turned suddenly 


inv shoulder 


gentleman, peeping in from the street 


and two-thirds of his face were just lifted up above the window- 
sill He was evidently standing on tiptoe, and the window being 


open, he had put aside the curtain, and was soliciting my attention 
with the end of his cane 


‘Ah'’s 


\ uid he, “is it 


Well, I thought it was you. Though 
Here are the proofs of num- 
that—-just the 


I'll see you 


you! 
sn’t sure 


Iw 


ber 


1 won't interrupt you 


thirteen—vou'll find something glorious in 
thing for von—don't forget me next week—ood-by 


a unina day or two 





I shall not east a gloom over my readers by dwelling upon my 
feelings. Surely, surely there are sympi tic bosoms among them. 


Few could have detected any 


as I took the proofs 


Tothem [ appeal. T said 


or extraordinary in my manner, 


nothing 


thing violent 


from the end of the little old gentleman's cane, and laid them 
calmly on the table. IT did not write anv more about “ virtue” 
that morning. It was out of the questior Indeed my mind 
scarcely recovered from the shock for several days 


When my 


woods a soothing and 


nerves are, in any way, irritated, I find a walk in the 


ivreeable sedative Accordingly, the next 


afternoon, I wound up te affairs of the day earlier 


through the groves and 


than usual, and 
set out for a ramble along the shore of 


Hoboken 
through the 


I was soon on one of the abrupt acelivities, where, 

deep, neh foliage of the intertwining branches, I 
overlooked the Hudson, the wide bay, and the superb, steepled 
city, stretched in a level line of magnificence upon the shining 
water, softened with an overhanging canopy of thin haze. I 


gazed at the picture, and contemplated the rivalry of nature with 


art, striving which could most delight. As mv eve moved from 
ship to ship, from island to island, and from shore to shore—now 


reposing on the distant blue, then revelling in the nearer luxuriance 
of the forest green, I heard a step in the grass, and a little ragged 
I 
was about replying to him affirmatively, when his words arrested 
my attention. “A little gentleman with a hat and cane,” he said, 
“had been inquiring for the editor, &c. at the adjoining hotel, and 
had given him sixpence to run up into the woods and find him.” I 
pitately, as I thought, into the thickest recesses of the 


fellow came up, and asked me if I was the editor of the 
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wood. The path, however, being very circuitous, I suddenly came | 


into it, and nearly ran against a person whom it needed no second 


glance to recognize, although his back was luckily toward me. The 
If not, part of a red- 
“Tt must 


hat, the breeches, the cane, were enough 
covered pamphlet, sticking out of the coat-pocket, was. 
be number fourteen!” I exclaimed ; and as the little old gentleman 
was sauntering north, I shaped my course with all possible celerity 
in a southerly direction. 

In order to protect myself for the future, I took precautionary 
measures, and in addition to having myself denied, I kept the win- 
dow down, and made my egress and ingress through a door round 
the corner, as Peter told me he had several times seen the httle, 
old gentleman, with a package in his hand, standing opposite the one 
through which we usually entered, and looking at the office wistfully 

By means of these arrangements I succeeded in preserving my 
solitude inviolate, when, to my indignation, I received several let- 
ters, from different parts of the country, wntten by my frends, and 
pressing upon me, at the solicitation of the little, old gentleman, 
the propriety of giving the * Thespian Magazine” a good notice. I 
1 


tore the letters, each one as I read them, mto three pieces, and 


dropped them under the table 
Philadelphia, I. stepped on board the steamboat, exlularated with 


the idea that I was to have, at least, two or three weeks respite 


Business calling me, soon after, to 


I reached the place of my destination about five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. It was lovely weather. water spread out lke un- 
rippled glass, and the sky was painted with a thousand varying 
shadows of crimson and gold. ‘The boat touched the shore, and 
while I was watching the change of a lovely cloud, I heard the 


splash of a heavy body plunged into the water 


A sudden sensa- 
tion ran along the crowd, which rushed from all quarters towards 
the spot, the ladies shric ked, and turned away their heads, and I 
perceived that a man had fallen from the wharf, and was struggling 
in the tide, with only one hand held convulsively above the surtac« 

Being a practised swimmer, | hesitated not a moment, but flung 
off my hat and coat, and sprang to his rescue. With some difh- 
culty I succeeded in bearing him to a boat and dragging him from 
the stream. I had no sooner done so, than to my horror and 
astonishment, I found I had saved the little, hard-faeed old gen- 


tleman. His snutl-coloured breeches were dripping before me— 
his broad-brimmed hat floated on the current—but his cane (thank 
heaven!) had sunk for ever He suffered no other ill conse- 


quences from the catastrophe than some injury to his garments and 





the loss of his stick. IHlis gratitude for my exertions knew no 


bounds. He assured me of his conviction that the slight acquaint- 
ince previously existing between us, wo iid now be mpened mto 
intimacy, and informed me of his intention to lodge at the same 


hotel with me He had come to Philadelphia to see about a plate 








i number, which was to surpass ill its predece ssors, 


for his sixteer 


and of which he would let me have an early copy, that I might no- 


fice it as it deserved 





ere 
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LF Not long since, without the slightest personal feeling, and in 
1, We 





the ordinary, and ofttimes unpleasant duties of fair eritien 
animadverted upon a pamphlet, issued by Messrs. Peabody and Co 
This produced an advertisement from these publishers, advancing 
charges against us, equally derogatory to our character as gentle- 
men andas conductors of a public press. It was inserted in several 
city papers, with directions to cditors in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore to copy it, and send the bill to Messrs. Peabody and Co 


In order to vindicate this journal from accusations so erroneous in 





their facts, so unmerited and unjust in their inferences, circulated so 





broadly, and by such unusual means, we felt it our duty not to pass 
them over in silence. Aware that denial and recrimination through 
our columns would be displeasing to our well-informed readers, an 
action was jastaut!y brought for the hbel—not from a disposition to 
retaliate ; but ! { 
all who take an interest in such matters, that the allegations were 
ul Co., however, having vo- 


id surest way of satisfying 





wholly undeserved. Messrs. Peabody 
luntarily acknowledged to us their error, and made every atone- 





ment in their power, we could not ref their reasonable solicita- 
tion, and accordingly hav rfully discontinued the suit. This 
notice we should not have thought essary, but for the great 





publicity given to 


several papcrs, well known, w 


and from the fact alse, that 


y circulate, as ancient, ha- 





bitual, an. unregarded sof the Mirror, have made their 
readers acquainted with the ¢ mn vent of the action, and, with 
their usunri t t mn ! nm pr ! =! ite 1 tt the rent Te Si 
Curious oce wee = time s two sisters, who supported 
themselves by keeping a bearding-house, applied to a magistrate for 
protection against a third, the vour i the tno, whose ea traor- 
dinary perversen: ss of cispesitien 1 it impossible for them 
any longer to retain her in the fami y Slie was youthful and pret 








! ild credit the 
ppeared that, from the mere love of 


ty, and it was with diffi anders co 
accounts related of her 


her lexing thes designs, wanton- 





mischief, she amused 
ly opposing them in all things, and, 
peace, but actually causing many boarders to quit the house, and 
others desirous of coming, to take lodsing cleewlier For a long 
time, every possible exertion had been used to restrain and pacify 


her disposition, but in vau. 


not only destroying ther own 


At length, so heartily tired were they of their fruitless endea- 
vours, and so convinced of the necessity of ridding themselves of 
her, that they offered, as long as she pleased, to pay her board 
in any house in the city, and supply her with all the neces- 
sary means for living comfortably, if she would but leave them to 
the management of their own affairs. After resisting their impor- 
tunities for a long time, she at length consented to accept their pro- 
position, and took up her abode in a neighbouring street; but a few 
mornings afterward, as the family came down to breakfast, “ my 
lady tongue’ was found occupying her usual seat, favouring this 
one with an angry look, and another with a saucy sneer, quarrelling 
and wrangling wherever she could get a chance, and turning every 
thing into il humour and confusion. These facts were duly proven 
to the satisfaction of the magistrate, who, with some appropriate 
comments upon her obstinacy and unladylike conduct, informed her 
that she had better act immediately on her sisters’ proposal 
pledge herself to leave their dwelling, and not enter it again without 
their pernussion, 

She received the dignified address of the magistrate without any 
extraordinary signs of repentance or respect, and turned her shou! 


der at him when he finished, pouting all the while like a spoiled 


eluld. As for being turned “out of house and home like a dog,” she 





md 








said, “she was not a gomeg to be for them, nor no one like them. Shi 
it there, nd 


was as good as they and better too; she had a ry y 





would stay there, and she guessed she'd like to see any one come to 
put her out, court or no court—that's all.’ The irrepressible men 

ment of all who witnessed this little display of feminine delicacy and 
bashfulness, encouraged her to proceed, and, in truth, appeared ra 
ther to add strength to the flame gradually burning up in | 
som. The magisirate vainly endeavoured to arrest her spontaneous 
bursts of eloquence ; the clerks held their forgotten pens over thei 
paper to gaze at her; and Mr. Hays, whose appearance among the 
st veteran offenders of the other sex, generally pr 

preliminary symptoms of true remorse, stood up before her at full 





m uces all the 





length, without striking her either with awe or silences She “lived 
in a free country. She was no thef—no counterterter, 


and had a right to protection, as well as her sister 





not get it here, she knew where she could get it.’ r 
volutionary, and in Spain or Turkey, might prob t 
have dumbfounded the mimsters of justice, and elicited an inv 


tigation into her accomplices and plans. The American people, how 
ever, have not yet npened into a disposition toward secret cons} 
racies or rebellion, and the magistrate, clerks, and constables sat firm 
although the dark inuendo just fallen from the lovely lips of the fa 
and angry Xantippe, was rendered emphatic by a considerat| 
rustling of silk, and rattling of jewels, and a formidable toss of the 
head, which would have reflected no discredit on queen Bess hersel/, 
when the blood of the eighth Harry mounted to her temples 

Had the latter lady thus spoken, the hearts of we know not how 
many earls, dukes, and generals, would have sunk in their bosoms 
jut those days have passed; and the only consequence observable 
from the proceedings of the young woman in question, was a dry 


| 


and pithy remark from the magistrate, that she must arrest all fur 





ther exhibitions of that kind, and moreover, instantly pledge if 
to accede to the wishes of her sisters, or else she should be forth 
with committed to bndewell. 

It seemed that this alternative had not struck her before, and 


rather dampened the ardour of her discourse, and lowered, in a vis 
ble degree, the lofty dignity of her deportment, She looked up imto 
! 


the magistrate’s face, to see uf he were jesting. It was a calin 





earnest countenance, into which habits of meetmny and quelling t 


licentious bearing of cut-throats, thieves, and rascals of all sort ul 
called a stern and forbidding expression, Bridewell and peniten 


iry were written in every lne of nt, and it bro the effervess ng 





stand. The decre 





froth and foam of the interesting prisoner to 
was repeated, and she saw herself very reluctantly forced to a ersis 
where one of two disagreeable occurrences appeared mevitably 





pending. Subinission! What youthful female of sanguine tempera 
ment could pronounce the odious word with paticnce ? tis bad 
enough, in all conscience, in the secret recesses of domestic lik 
but in the glare ot publicity, before so many people, with a miscel 


lancous mob of untecling and tittering strangers on one side, and a 

tenograplers on the other—by the beard of Maho- 

But the alternative rung in her ears 
: tee 

t might have been her curiosity, the bndewell veiled 

secrets which she had uo disposition to unravel. Her cheeks were 


dyed with shame and confusion, her heart throbbed and swelled 


set ol grinning 
met, she might well pause. 


However vrei 


almost to breaking; she would have choked on the spet, had not 
nature been at hand with a sweet rehef, and all her tumultuous and 
conflicting emotions found vent mn a fleod of tears 


* Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, 


In whose benign, redeeming flow, 
Ix felt the first, the only sense 


Of guiltless joy that guilt can know,” 


To cut the story short, (for we are drawing near the end of a co- 


lumn.) she consented, she avreed, she (another flood,) exbmitted 


One only thing she ask to vo home once more, and speak to an 


aunt, who was then at the house She wished to ask her advice, 
ind perhaps she eet some reconcihation, The magistrate 
sani she m t tin company with some venthanan from 
aineng those prosent, whe wo wait the result of her itervie Ww 
He then appousted one to this duty, who accepted it. But th rl 
said she would not go with him, althougu she could net assign any 
reason. Another was named, who alsu accepted; but she would 
net go with hin A third was selected, who, however clined, on 
the ground of an immediate and unavoidable engagement rill go 
with Aim,” said the fair incensed, “and with no other The ma- 
wistrate and the sistersexchanged glances. “It is thus,” said the lat 
ter, “that she always acts.” The result may be unagined. So 
satisfactory an evidence of an unreasonable disposition spoke vo 
lumes, and measures were instantly adopted by Wien the youtil ] 


virago was legally incapacitated from pursung her persecutwns 
further. 


Intemperance.—The word intemperance appcars too generally ap- 
plied only to excessive use of liquors, while in reality, and even in 
its medical sense, it means as well an excessive use of any thing, 
of eating, sleeping, activity, exercise, grief, joy, amusement. study ; 
when either of them is indulged in injudiciously, it over excites 
the mund and body, and the consequence is a corresponding exhaus- 
tion. You may be intemperate even in tempera inless the word 


be nghtly understo ind its principles apphed discreetly Some, 
accustomed to a luxurious mode of lwing, become sck and alarm 


ed, and abruptly alter ther diet—abandon anunal food—expom 


themselves to all kinds of weather, for the sake of exereisine on the 
open air. Dis in al . temperance, and must guard 
against the pernicious influen of every extrem It atlords to us 


an agreceabh: losophy, if we would bat apply it, and its watch- 











word should | 1 cheerful m for cheerfulness, wiule it i a 
charm and ornanen S aise a protection ane 0 
But nks w care-worn tnan of the wor how can] be 
cheeriui I aim oppress with | ular troubles I have suffered 
los um . ns. Lamindebt. Tam unw Calamities 
thick i ul om I we for thin r that w, I 
‘ i be cheer t wil not 
Po h. we s i despondency be « t with 
’ ve s not bey y ind with many it 1s i 
i W V 1 \ “ s are ruin whe aT 
ately No m escapes, I ed that should Ad 
versity Is necessary tot ey ent of character, I “ : 
which show hue irs But ! mind be rehtly sel 1. or 
ry versity cannot troy tts cheerfulness, Some of t st 
cheerful tien we Thi WwW Have been apparently tie most “des a 
rtun ] \ " i over What was 
ul voud « ‘ Sai » Panza oxpresses it, “ never 
tL over t M ‘ V rt \ 1 Oo ng 
remselve Thew | w tt lie eret une em 
of their 1 may t j \ {1 ts creectly opposite 
Hi ppiness ts ‘ t ton w 1, ive faut *), 
! ven \ \ wh \ Ty 
n ithe me | y can ay \ i eo) 
md danger, ye \ 1 may take the joy \ lorv i 1 
virtin Lhis is lan old story, vet, old as it is, and well ¢ ope 
know it, wl “ 1 its pr ss? Who n hee , n 
! i tine i ie ! \ \\ ver it ! s 
' \ en, forget Tt 7) 
WV ca ver ‘ i matt on without 
i nes thi round ? There 
re some, but they scares, andin ther strength to war inst 
espaur they have a possession more precious than allother treasures 
No temp ‘ $ ‘ t 1 tomperance ii brooding over 
‘ ry 





o\ ry \v t 4 ” ! th 1 Nh t> 
stau | ‘ t il ce par pent, hut ia ’ 1 the 
" t ' he pu In ‘ ae boom for 
years pa x ‘ eoded in my quar But ntly the 
‘ \ visible the newsy v u y 
i ! I ‘ ! nike at i ' it the 
usin ‘ retully vi ' i i “h 
! \ thoibal ae | and 
jortars, cor s, « t t teu i ‘ s, barber 
tanext * yu mul j i i hetiner 
M lon ! » penne \ t ip n In coy \ 1 
t vanenu ‘ , the A rican | eula j * 
" shie ' ‘ rnal nal eres much fort 
‘ iH tes as an plished s I 
i! ‘ , \ " ly eq d, and he adm vy weil 
suceeeds im iv wn m with an “ respecta 
y ' “ pored tlhemanuly chara wl 1 
hav va r ' ! ’ ep el the cn nN ited 
it re 
Bost Vv J Newspaper editing appears to be a 
more attr ‘ ! " mb abstract authorship, aad we find 
that many t ry repute, torn ther attention to it 
isa ' t b Althouwh we do not know that ther 
ready aban mel ‘t r temiy ne of an cditonal life 
s always for the ' | niary benefit ef the writers, 
we may t | cont tly co tulate readers on the conse- 
quent advantayes accrue to the put Mr. Thatcher, author of 
Laves of the In . A« has a ime the direction of the 
journal, the tith f ch stands at the commencement of this 
paragraph 1 N 1] Gazette, in reference to it, holds the fol 
lowmy n " 


B. B. Thatcher, Esq., has become the editor of the Boston Mer- 
eantile Journal. Mr. Thatcher possesses a mented reputation as a 








man of letters; he must be well qualified for lis enterpmse; he can 
not | write well and seleet well; and we may expect he will ab- 
stain from all pers We now cite his nee he purpose 
of making known the proba ‘ eof los yournal, The use of the 
ame ot an editor a thes nary sous or relerences of the 
press, isa ru/gar sore | worse, Which we alway ive 
are «¢ which, we re ‘ not | ! From the journals 
of FE rope, the reader ee never learn who are the persons that con 
duct them Tanager 1 y is niver | The title of a journe or 
the polar se Conte \ r ehicd ia i clom 
fave for ders i i per 

Boston Ladics’ M We have jost been looking over 
veral bound volumes M Hal ! sting Magazme, and 
luvhly as we lay vay ited its el ctor, a8 we perused 
he unediv il numbers, our vietion of its ox ence and utility 
was yreatly heightened ou exanuning them together, They form 
beautiful volumes, ft tints ent, amusing, a whtful a: * 
in ending to vance the pen miterest Of po Taste tu 
fine cnt, 6 Weil OS Me. 1 and virtuc 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








MY DARK EYED MAID. 
A FAVORITE SONG—SUNG BY MR, PEARMAN—COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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lo- ver, lo- ver, seeks his dark eyed maid. 
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2—My dark cyed maid! then wilt thou weeps I If fancy tempt thee with a dream, 
And sigh and sob thy heart to sleep, She but renews thy waking theme, 





And pout thy lps to print a kiss! 


And thou wilt murmur words of bliss, 





Alas! for dreams by fate betray‘d, 
No lover secks his dark eyed maid ! 


iT] 








Oh! ays of chiveley, ve’re gone 
But let me not the abse nee mourn 
For the New-York Mirror | Of that unlettered age. 
The march of intellect, | No “ Mirror,” then to public view, 
| Reflections showed, warm, bright and true, 
Tne age of chivalry has past | To please the gay or sage. 
It has not e’en its shadow cast v 
O'er these degenerate days. | 
And knights no more, for lady's love, 
Risk life below, and heaven above, 
Gr woo their gentle praise. 


MISCELLANY. 





| The following lines appeared in the Boston Sen- 
tunel, February 1793. They were sent to a beauti- 
ful young lady on hearing her express a wish to as- 
cend in Blanchard’ s balloon. 


| To Miss F. 
| 


Nor then lived I, intent with rhymes Forbear, sweet girl; your scheme forego, 
To cure ennui, that will, at umes, 
Disturb my laughing look ; 
{} Or seek in vain to smuggle in 
} My youthful lay, resolved to win 
A place within your book 


| 

' 

| 

i} 

| 

| 

} 

} 

i And thus our anxious troubles end : 
That you will mount, full well we know, 
But greatly fear you'll not descend. 
When angels see a mortal rise 

|| So beautiful, divine and fair, 

They'll not dismiss you from the skies, 

j But keep theiz sister angel there. 

| To the above, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, jr., soon 
after wrote the following reply 


No castles now are storm'd and won, 
No gallant deed of arms is done, 

No minstrels, with high strain, 
Heroic actions now recall, } 
Or chant some noble warrior’s fall 

Upon the battle plain. 


Cunning of a cobbler. 

The husband of an old lady in Buckinghamshire 
died without making his will, for the want of which || 
very necessary precaution, his estate would have |} 
passed away from his widow, had she not resorted || 
to the following expedient to avert the loss of the 
property. She concealed the death of her husband, 





“True, gentle bard, should lovely grace 
i On aeronautic pinions rise, 


Gone are the helm, the shield, the spear, 
Angels would own their “ 


The march of intellect ’tis cle ar, 
To-day hath gained the field. 


sister's” 


face, 


Thrice welcome to her native skies. 





Content are knights to win their lays j;and prevailed upon an old cobbler, ber neigh- || 
At turtle feasts, or at soirees | bour, w ho was in person somewhat like the deceas- || But, conscious, should the nymph remain, 


Earth's loud lament would rend their ears; 
They'd send the heroine down again, 
To soothe and bless a world in tears.” 


ed, to go to bed at her house and personate him, in 
|} which character it was agreed that he should dic- 
tate a will, leaving the widow the estate. An at 
torney was sent for to draw up the writings; and | 
the widow, in great affliction at her good man’s || 
danger, began to ask questions of her pretended |} 
'| husband calculated to elicit the answers she desir- 
| ed The cobbler, groaning aloud, feebly answered, 
“T intend to leave you half my estates, and I think 
the poor old shoemaker who lives opposite, is de- | 
| serving of the other half, for he has always been a 
good neighbour.’ The widow was thunderstruck 
at receiving a reply so different feom that which 
she expected, but dared not negative the cobbler's 
will for fear of losing the whole of the property 
The rustic e’en will then forget, | whilst he laughed in his sleeve, and divided with her 
(So richly is the jewel set) || the fruits of a project inte nded for her sole benefit. | 
His honest humble state ; i} ate 
And flies, a me tamorphosed clown, | Notice. A German writer remarks, 
From country sports to visit town, Whosoever is found trespassing on these grounds || garden, in which new lenee are ever opening 
And catch the gilded bait. will be shot and prosecuted. as fast as others fade 


A slender cane to wield 


And Venus, (oh! ye powers divine !) 
Ne gies ted is her rosy shrine 
For Plutus’ gilded dome. 
T here centres every charm of life, 
The coach and four that holds a wife, 
The richly furnish’d home. 


Pun. 


Counsellor Lamb, (an old man, at the time the 
|| late Lord Erskine was in tne height of his reputa- 
tion,) was a man of timid manners and nervous 
disposition, and usually prefaced his pleadings with 
an apology to that effect. 
opposed to Erskine, he happened to remark, that 
| “he felt himself growing more and more timid as 

| he grew older.” o wonder,’ ‘rephed the witty 

but relentless barrister ; “every one knows the 
a older a lamb grows, the more sheepish he becomes.” 


A lady may be wondrous fair, 

No tournament her charms declare, 
But should a golden band 

Circle around her snowy brow, 

Oh! low the recreant lovers bow 
To win her lily hand. 





| 
| 
i 


On one occasion, when 


Life is a flower- | 


| An exact man 


A pedler, eighty years old, has lately died, who 
was the most exact man in Great Britain. Not 
long since, a traveller stepped at a small inn, in 
Cornwall, ‘and see ing a bi rd roasting by the fire, he 
|| requested to have it served up for his dinner. “ ah ou 
cannot have it, sir,’ replied the ingkeeper; “it is 
cooking for Mr. Scott.” * And is he here waiting for 
it?” “No, sir; but six months ago he passed this 
way, and told me to have a bird ready for his din- 
ner to-day, at two o'clock; and Mr. Scott was 
never known to failin any appointment.” As he 
spoke, he looked out of the window, and exclaimed, 
“here comes Mr. Scott, now I] must run out and 
take his horse!’ 





Master Dole. 

The late witty master Dole, (who was uncle to 
Chief Justice Bushe,) when confined by illness, re- 
ceived a challenge from the provost, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, father of Lord Donoughmore. A frend, who 
called on the master, expressed his surprise at see- 
ing him dandyishty dressed. “ Oh yes,”’ said he, “I 
am dressed for the provost's ball.’ 


Precision in language. 

“How old may you be?” said Mr. A. to his 
friend H., with whom he was conversing the other 
evening ina convivial party. “IT cannot tell you,” 

said he, “how old I may be, but I know how old 
lam 


Remarks. 
Some writer observes that “women have always 
a secret penchant for men who are not like the rest 
of the world.” 


Epitaph. 
My lot was meagre fare, disease and shame. 
At length I died—you all must do the same. 
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